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ONE SMILES AT THE CREDULITY, THE GROTESQUE IDEAS, 
and the crude conclusions of the early thinkers and 
writers in the scientific field, but he must still read their 
old records with a certain respect. He sees there the 
same insatiable curiosity, the same intense yearning to 
know, and the same great delight in exercising the rea- 
soning powers that have been the common heritage of 
men since they made the first observation or recorded 
the first idea. 
Probably the greatest contribution of those fore- 
runners of modern scientists was that they continually 
_ stimulated a desire to know, and so in turn there came 
ever improving habits of observation and methods of 
discussion. -We are given a glimpse into the status of 
scientific thought in the days of early Christianity 
through Professor Lynn Thorndike’s paper, Early 
* Christianity and Natural Science. The reader will be 
struck by the persistence of the scientific spirit during a 
period whose religious and political aspects form the 
usual themes of historians. Another feature of that day 
was the lively curiosity on the part of the common 
_ people respecting the laws of nature. The article also 
_ makes it evident that Christianity did not discourage 
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man’s study of the wonders of the universe as much as 
has been supposed. 

Professor Thorndike deals chiefly with the writing of 
Basil, Bishop of Caesarea (Basil the Great), and 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia, Cyprus, and closes 
with a discussion of the character and origin of the 
Physiologus. It is significant that both of the writers 
named were not only church dignitaries, but were noted 
for their ascetic principles and habits. Yet this did not 
prevent their lively interest in the phenomena of nature 
to which they turned for evidences of the wisdom and 
power of the Creator or for illustrative material. But, 
whatever the purpose of the writers under discussion in 
dealing with plants, animals or gems, their views offer 
means of getting at both the state of natural science in 
their day and the public interest in such things. Of 
special interest are the comments upon the origin and 
purpose of the conventional animal figures in ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. Taking the discussion as a whole we 
have not only a discriminating examination of the evi- 
dence for an interest in scientific matters during the 
period in question, but a valuable contribution upon a 
subject somewhat off the beaten track. 


IN THIS ISSUE THERE TERMINATES A SERIES OF EXCEP- 
tionally strong articles upon the conflict of classic 
paganism with Christianity. This closing article, Dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire and Augustine’s City 
of God, was begun in the April number. There the 
secular affairs of the period involved were considered; 
here we have the treatment of its religious aspects. 
The chief feature in this number is a careful analysis of 
Augustine’s great work. 

The author, Dr. E. G. Sihler, has brought to these 
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studies the enthusiasm as well as the ability of a true 
scholar. As has been remarked before, his researches 
for this series have included reading, in the original, 
the works of all the ancient writers consulted. 

In view of the favorable reception given them by 
students of the historic period covered, it is to be hoped 
that these papers may eventually appear in book form. 
This is especially to be desired, as no other American 
scholar has in recent years made just such a contribu- 
tion to the history of those times. 


PEOPLE MAY IGNORE THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE OF HOPE 
of eternal life, but they cannot cast aside their inherent 
longing for some assurance about the hereafter. This 
feeling is more intense and more widely prevalent among 
non-Christians than is usually believed. This is shown 
by the sudden resurgence of spiritism during and since 
the war. 

Dependence of this cult upon the effect of bereave- 
ment is the theme of Mr. Wyckoff’s paper, Mourners 
and Mediums. Its various forms of intellectual propa- 
ganda and defense are comparatively innocuous, mak- 


ing few converts. Its success is gained among those 


who sorrow over loved ones gone. That is, its great 
appeal is not to reason, but to those profound emotions 
that may thwart, bias or even unseat reason. This dis- 
cussion is therefore confined to the activity of spiritism 
in this field. 

Three noted cases are taken up, including that of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, whose interviews on the sub- 


ject have lately given such prominence in the news- 


papers, during his visit to America. These are 
selected because they represent three methods of 
approaching the emotionally disturbed soul. 
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Two striking facts characterize each one of these 
cases—facts apparently overlooked by the spiritists 
themselves. First, these persons of intelligence and 
culture, acquainted more or less with spiritism for 
years, never surrendered to it until the loss of loved 
ones left a heart hunger that refused to be denied some 
assurance concerning the departed. Second, not one 
of the three had any vital faith in Christianity when 
death robbed them of the objects of their affections. 
Verily spiritism found the house “swept and garnished.” 

In the presence of the facts here so vividly brought 
out, the duty of the pulpit and the church is too obvious 
to need extended comment. Spiritism feeds on the 
deepest and most sacred yearnings of the heart when 
these longings have, through failure to appropriate the 
comforting message of the Gospel of Christ, remained 
unsatisfied. Its weird and strange communications 
can have little effect on him who has been brought into 
vital communion with his Lord. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH IS MAKING ITS DEMANDS UPON 
real men. Already some districts offer difficulties 
almost or quite as great as those of the foreign field, 
and many an energetic and promising young minister 
shudders at the thought of abandoning the opportuni- 
ties and attractions of a town parish for the drab pros- 
pects of the average rural church. Nevertheless, the 
work is there and men are being called to it. If they 
are fully dedicated ministers of the Gospel they will 
not flinch, but will find in the country the place, not only 
of their labor, but of their reward as well. 


There has been considerable theorizing about the g 


rural church situation, but Mr. Van Tassell, who writes 
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upon Remaking the Country Church, speaks from an 
abundant experience as pastor of a remote country 
parish, miles from a railroad. His success has attracted 
the attention of students of this field, so that his views 
invite consideration. 

It will be noticed that he stresses the spiritual above 
every other element that must enter into the remaking 
of the church in the half-forgotten community. Yet he 
would not neglect other things. After some general 
discussion as to the nature of the situation and its diffi- 
culties, he presents certain suggestions for the organiza- 
tion of a rural community under the leadership of the 
church. He, like other students of the question, calls 
for a program to meet the community’s spiritual, social, 
educational, and economic needs. ‘That is, he has dis- 
covered that a country place may require the leader- 
ship and direction of the church in temporal affairs in 
order that its confidence and sympathy may be won to 
the serious consideration of the great evangelical mes- 
sage. Indeed, the church is often the only institution on 
the ground that can supply any kind of leadership and 
courage to disheartened folk who feel that they are 
out of touch with so much that is worth while in life. 

Mr. Van Tassell’s inmost feeling about his work 
is revealed in a recent letter in which he writes of his 
parishioners that he prays he may “always be on fire 
with the consciousness that Jesus truly meets all their 
needs.” 


THE NOTABLE CHANGES IN AMERICAN LIFE, DUE TO THE 
shifting of great numbers from agricultural to indus- — 
trial work, have profoundly affected the whole rural 

problem. The coming of the foreigner to take up the 
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work so many American country youths are turning 
away from will in many cases solve the problem of the 
abandoned farm, but not that of the abandoned church. 
It is encouraging to find an increasing concern on the 
part of the church respecting its rural section. ‘The 
problem calls for the best intelligence and the greatest 
energy for its solution. 

In the article by Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Christianizing the Rural Community, we have what 
may be called the practical treatment of his subject. 
After touching upon certain evils found in country dis- 
tricts, the paper turns to the very large question, not 
merely of finding some remedy for unfavorable condi- 
tions, but of creating our whole rural life anew, and 
that on the basis of applied Christianity. The goal of 
rural progress is to be a Christian rural community, 
and to attain this the program of development must 
cover the economic, social, and educational life of the 
people, and must also make for the highest ideals. The 
purpose is not only to meet the demands of local com- 
munities separately, but to give them a national, and 
finally a world, outlook and influence. In all this the 
church is assigned a large place. 

As indicated, Dr. Butterfield confines himself to 
what is often called practical Christianity—Christianity 
manifesting itself in the application of Christ’s teach- 
ings to our varied every-day activities. To stress this 
aspect is not to oppose the church’s supreme purpose 
of bringing men to God through Christ—the more 
theological side of the faith. One truly re-born, 
through acceptance of Christ as his divine Saviour, will 
necessarily have a sense of responsibility for his neigh- 
bors. The hopeful constructive program here submit- 
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ted seeks to guide those thus accepting their responsi- 
bility into the most intelligent endeavor. 
However Christian people may regard the prospect 
of a full realization of the aims set forth, they cannot 
_ deny the conditions revealed or evade the obligations 
— pointed out any more than they should miss the inspira- 
tion of a purpose so great and so courageous. | 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE 


Basit, EpIPpHANIUS, AND THE PHYSIOLOGUS 
By Lynn Tuornprxke, Professor of History in Western Reserve University 


Tue opposition of early Christian thought to natural 
science has been rather unduly exaggerated. For 
instance, Lactantius, one of the least favorable to Greek 
philosophy and natural science of the Fathers, should 
hardly ‘be cited as typical of early Christian attitude 
in such matters. Nor does his opposition impress one 
as weighty.’ He ridicules the theory of the antipodes,’ 
which he perhaps understands none too well, asking if 
any one can be so inept as to think that there are men 
whose feet are above their heads, although he knows very 
well that Greek science teaches that all weights fall 
towards the center of the earth, and that consequently 
if the feet are nearer the center of the earth that they 
must be below the head. He continues, however, to 
insist that the philosophers are either very stupid, or 
just joking, or arguing for the sake of arguing, and he 
declares that he could show by many arguments that 
the heaven cannot possibly be lower than the earth— 
which no one has asserted except himself—if it were not 
already time to close his third book and begin the fourth. 
Apparently Lactantius is the one who is arguing for 


* Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, I, 274, says: “Augustine and 
Chrysostom felt and spoke in the same way, though in more measured 
language, and nearly all early Christian writers who touched upon the 
matter did so to echo the voice of authorities so unquestioned.” But I 
cannot agree with this statement. 

? Divine Institutes, III, 24. 
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the sake of arguing, or just joking, or else very stupid, 
and I fear it is the last. But other Christian Fathers 
were less dense. We may grant, however, that the 
ecclesiastical writers of the Roman Empire and early 
medieval period normally treat of spiritual rather than 
material themes, and discuss them in a religious rather 
than a scientific manner. 

But in the commentaries upon the books of the Bible 
which the Fathers multiplied so voluminously it was 
necessary for them, if they began their labors with 
Genesis, to deal at the very start, in the first verses of 
the first book of the Bible, with an explanation of nature 
which at several points was in disagreement with the 
accepted theories of Greek philosophy and ancient 
science. Such comment upon the opening verses of 
Genesis sometimes developed into a separate treatise 
called Hexaemeron, from the works of the six days of 
Creation which it discussed. Of the various treatises of 
this type the Heaxaemeron of Basil * seems to have been 
both the best and the most influential, and will be con- 
sidered by us as an example of Christian attitude 
toward the natural science and, to some extent, the 
superstition of the ancient world. 

Basil was born about 329 a.p. and died on the first 
day of January, 379. When or where the nine homilies 
which compose his Heaaemeron were preached is not 
known, but from an allusion to his bodily infirmity in 
the seventh homily and his forgetfulness the next day in 
Homily VIII we might infer that it was late in life. 
To all appearances these sermons were taken down and 
have reached us just as they were delivered to the people, 


? Greek text in Patrologia Graeca, Migne, vol. 29; English translation 
in The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, edited by Wace and 
Schaff, 1890-1900, in 14 vols., vol. 8. In the ensuing quotations from Basil’s 
Hexaemeron I have often made use of this translation. 
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to whose daily life Basil frequently adverts. The ser- 
mons were delivered early in the morning before the 
artisans in the audience went to their work, and again 
at the close of the day and before the evening meal, since 
Basil sometimes speaks of the approach of darkness sur- 
prising him and of its consequently being time to stop. 
One of the surest indications either that the sermons 
were delivered extemporaneously, or that Basil was 
repeating in later life with variations to suit the occasion 
and present audience sermons which he had delivered so 
often as to have practically memorized, occurs in the 
eighth homily where he starts to discuss land animals, 
forgetting that the last day he did not get to birds, but 
being presently brought to a realization of his omission 
by the actions of his audience, and, after a pause and 
an apology, making a fresh start upon birds. The 
Heaxaemeron was highly prized by Basil’s contempora- 
ries and was regarded as the best of his works by later 
Byzantine literary collectors and critics. 

Basil’s work, however, was not the first of its kind, 
as Hippolytus and Origen, at least, are known to have 
earlier composed similar treatises, and still earlier in the 
treatise of Theophilus, to Autolycus, we find a few 
chapters * devoted to the six days of Creation. In one 
of his letters Jerome states that “Ambrose recently so 
compiled the Hexaemeron of Origen that he rather fol- 
lowed the views of Hippolytus and Basil.” This Latin 
work of Ambrose is extant, and seems to me to follow 
Basil very closely. At times the order of presentation 
is slightly varied, and the work of Ambrose is longer, 
but this is due to its more verbose rhetoric and greater 
indulgence in Biblical quotation, and not to the intro- 
duction of new ideas. The Benedictine editors of 


“Bk. II, caps. 10-17. 
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Ambrose admit that he has taken a great deal from 
Basil, but deny that he has servilely imitated him. But 
a striking instance of servile imitation is seen in 
Ambrose’s duplicating even Basil’s mistake in omitting 
to discuss birds and then apologizing for it, reminding 
one of the Chinese workman who made all the new din- 
ner plates with a crack and a toothpick in it like 
the old broken plate which he had been given as a model. 
Tt is true that Ambrose does not first discuss land ani- 
mals for a page, as Basil did, but makes his apology 
more immediately. 

The opening words of the eighth sermon in the 
twelfth chapter of his fifth book are: “And after he 
had remained silent for a moment, again resuming his 
discourse, he said * * *”. Then comes his apology, 
expressed in different terms from Basil’s and to the 
effect that in his previous discourse upon fishes he became 
so immersed in the depths of the sea as to forget all about 
birds. Thus the incident which in Basil had every 
appearance of a natural mistake, in Ambrose has all the 
earmarks of an affected imitation. It is barely possible, 
however, that Origen made the original mistake and that 
Basil and Ambrose have both imitated him in it. On 
the other hand, we are told that the Hewaemerons of 
Origen and Basil differed fundamentally in this respect, 
that Origen indulged to a great extent in allegorical 
interpretation of the Mosaic account of Creation, while 
Basil declares that he “takes all in the literal sense,” is 
“not ashamed of the Gospel,” and “admits the common 
sense of the Scriptures.” * 

At any rate, Basil’s Hexaemeron seems to have sup- 


5 Migne, Patrologia Latina, 14, 131f. The most recent edition of the 
Hexaemeron of Ambrose is by C. Schenkl, Vienna, 1896. 

*Fialon, Etude sur St. Basile, 1869, p. 296. 

™Homily IX. 
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planted all such previous treatises in Greek, while its 
Western influence is shown, not only by Ambrose’s imi- 
tation of it so soon after its production, but by Latin 
translations of it by Eustathius Afer in the fifth, and 
perhaps by Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth century. 
Medieval manuscripts of it are fairly numerous and 
sometimes of early date,® and include an Anglo-Saxon 
epitome ascribed to Aelfric in the Bodleian Library. 
Bartholomew of England,’ in the thirteenth century, 
quotes ‘“Rabanus who uses the words of Basil in the 
Heaaemeron” for a description of the empyrean heaven 
which I have been unable to find in the works of either 
Rabanus or Basil. .Bede, in a similar, though much 
abbreviated, work of his own, states that, while many 
have said many things concerning the beginning of the 
Book of Genesis, the chief authorities, so far as he has 
been able to discover, are Basil of Caesarea, whom 
Eustathius translated from Greek into Latin, Ambrose 
of Milan, and Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. These 
works, however, were so long and expensive that only 
the rich could afford to purchase them and so profound 
that only the learned could read and understand them. 
Bede had accordingly been requested to compose a brief 
rendition of them, which he does, partly in his own words, 
partly in theirs. 

The general tenor of Basil’s treatise may be de- 
scribed as follows. He accepts the literal sense of the 
first chapter of Genesis as a correct account of the uni- 
verse, and, when he finds Greek philosophy and science 
in disagreement with the Biblical narrative, inveighs 
against the futilities and follies and conflicting theories 

*For example, in the catalogue, published in 1744, of MSS. in the 
then Royal Library at Paris there are listed five copies of Eustathius’ Latin 


translation, dating from the ninth to the fourteenth century. 
°De Proprietatibus Rerum, Heidelberg, 1488, VIII, 4. 
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and excessive elaborations of the philosophers. On such 
occasions the simple statements of Scripture are suf- 
ficient for him. “Upon the essence of the heavens we 
are contented with what Isaiah says.” “In the same 
way, as concerns the earth, let us resolve not to torment 
ourselves by trying to find out its essence.” “At all 
events let us prefer the simplicity of faith to the demon- 
strations of reason.” ‘These three quotations from as 
many homilies, illustrate his attitude at such times. But 
at all other times he is apt to follow Greek science pretty 
implicity, accepting without question its hypothesis of 
four elements and four qualities, and taking all his 
details about birds, beasts, and fish from the same source. 

Moreover, while Basil may affirm that the edification 
of the church is his sole aim and interest, it is evident 
that his hearers are possessed by a lively scientific curi- 
osity,° and that they wish to hear a great deal more 
about natural phenomena than Isaiah or any other Bibli- 
cal author has to offer them. “What trouble you have 
given me in my previous discourses,” exclaims Basil in 
his fourth homily, “by asking me why the earth was 
invisible, why all bodies are naturally endued with color, 
and why all color comes under the sense of sight? And 
perhaps my reasons did not appear sufficient to you. * aan 
Perhaps you will ask me new questions.” Basil grati- 
fies this curiosity concerning the world of nature with 
many details not mentioned in the Bible but drawn from 
such works as Aristotle’s Meteorology and his History 
of Animals. This scientific curiosity displayed by 
Basil’s hearers is the more interesting in that artisans 
who had to labor for their daily bread appear to have 


1% Like the Christians at Rome at the opening of the third century, who — 
devoted much time to Aristotle and Euclid and, as a hostile controversialist 
once complained, well-nigh worshiped Galen; see Harnack, Medicinisches 
aus der Kirchengeschichte, 1892, p. 41. 
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made up a large element in his audience. It is perhaps 
on their account that Basil often speaks of God as the 
supreme artisan or artificer or artist, or calls their atten- 
tion to “the vast and varied workshop of divine 
creation,” and makes other flattering allusions to arts 
which support life or produce enduring work, and to 
waterways and sea trade. He also seems to have a 
sincere appreciation of the arts and admiration of 
beauty, which he twice defines. 

At the risk of digression it is perhaps worth noting 
further that Basil’s hearers seem to have been very 
familiar with, not to say fond of, the amusements com- 
mon in the cities of the Roman Empire. Twice he 
opens his sermons with allusions to the athletes of the 
circus and actors of the theater, apparently as the surest 
way of quickly catching the attention of his audience, 
while on a third occasion, in concluding his morning 
address on what appears to have been a holiday, he 
remarks that if he had dismissed them earlier some would 
have spent the rest of the day gambling with dice, and 
that “the longer I keep you, the longer you are out of 
the way of mischief.” He also alludes to the spin- 
ning of tops and to what was apparently the game of 
pushball. 

Taking up the contents of the Hexaemeron more in 
detail, we may first note those points upon which Basil 
supports the statements of the Bible against Greek 
science and philosophy. He of course insists that the uni- 
verse was created by God and is not co-existent, much 
less identical, with Him. He also denies that the form of 
the world alone is due to God and that matter is of 
separate origin. Nor will he accept the argument of 
the philosophers who “would rather lose their tongues” 
than admit that there is more than one heaven. Basil 
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is ready to believe not merely in a second, but a third 
heaven, such as the Apostle Paul speaks of one being 
rapt to. He regards a plurality of heavens as no more 
difficult to credit than the seven concentric spheres of 
the planets, and as much more probable than the philo- 
sophie theory of the music of the spheres which he decries 
as “ingenious frivolity, the untruth of which is evident 
from the first word.” He also defends the statement 
of Scripture that there are waters above the firmament, 
not only against the doctrines of ancient astronomy, but 
also against “certain writers in the church,” among 
whom he probably has Origen in mind, who interpret 
the passage figuratively and assert that the waters stand 
for “spiritual and incorporeal powers,” those above the 
firmament representing good angels and those below the 
firmament standing for evil demons. “Let us reject 
these theories as we would the interpretations of dreams 
and old wives’ tales.” 

In connection with Basil’s defense of the plurality 
of the heavens it may be noted that R. H. Charles pre- 
sents evidence to show “that speculations or definitely 
formulated views on the plurality of the heavens were 
rife in the very cradle of Christendom and throughout 
its entire development,” and that “the prevailing view 
was that of the sevenfold division of the heavens.” ™ 
He fails, however, to discriminate between the doctrine 
of Greek philosophy, that the universe was one, although 
the circles of the planets are seven, and the plurality 
of the heavens, which Basil insists that the philosophers 
deny, and the very probable Jewish and early Christian 
notions of successive heavens full of angels and spirits 
developed from the spheres of the planets. Among the _ 


1. H. Charles, The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, Introduction, pp. 
XXxxi, xxxix, 
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various early heresies described by the Fathers are also 
found, of course, many allusions to these seven spheres 
or heavens. The disciples of Valentinus, for example, 
according to Irenaeus and Epiphanius,” “affirm that 
these seven heavens are intelligent and speak of them as 
angels * * * and declare that Paradise, situated above 
the third heaven, is a powerful angel.” 

On the other hand, we may note some points where 
Basil is in accord with Greek science. He warns his 
hearers not to “be surprised that the world never falls; 
- it occupies the center of the universe, its natural place.” 
He advances numerous proofs of the immense size of 
the sun and moon. He accepts the hypothesis of four 
elements, but abstains from passing judgment upon the 
question of a fifth element of which the heavens and 
celestial bodies may be composed. He thinks that “it 
needs not the space of a moment for light to pass 
through” the ether. 

Moreover, Basil finds it necessary to qualify some 
of the statements in the first chapter of Gensis. He 
interprets the command, “Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place,” to apply 
only to the sea or ocean, which he contends is one body 
of water, and not to pools and lakes, recognizing that 
otherwise “our explanation of the creation of the world 
may appear contrary to experience, because it is evi- 
dent that all the waters did not flow together in one 
place.” In this connection he states that, “although some 
authorities think that the Hyrcanian and Caspian Seas 
are enclosed in their own boundaries, if we are to believe 
the geographers, they communicate with each other and 
together discharge themselves into the Great Sea.” He 
speaks of “the vast ocean, so dreaded by navigators, 


*Trenaeus I, 5; Epiphanius, ed. Petavius, 186 AB. 
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which surrounds the isle of Britain and western Spain.” 
Later he contends that “sea water is the source of all the 
moisture of the earth.” He has also to meet the objec- 
tion made to the eleventh and twelfth verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis: ““How then, they say, can Scripture 
describe all the plants of the earth as seed-bearing, when 
the reed, couch-grass, mint, crocus, garlic, and the flow- 
ering rush and countless other species produce no seed? 
To this we reply that many vegetables have their seminal 
virtue in the lower part and in the roots.” 

Basil regards the words of Genesis, “God called the 
dry land earth,” as a recognition of the fact that drought 
is the primal property of earth, as humidity is of air, 
cold of water, and heat of fire. He adds, however, that 
“our eyes and senses can find nothing which is com- 
pletely singular, simple, and pure. arth is at the same 
time dry and cold; water cold and moist; air moist and 
warm; fire warm and dry.” Indeed, as he has already 
stated in the previous homily, the mixture of elements 
in actual objects is even more intricate than this last 
sentence might seem to indicate. Every element is in 
every other, and we not only do not perceive with our 
senses any pure elements, but not even any compounds 
of two elements only. 

Basil is alive to the absorbing interest of the world of 
nature and to the marvelous intricacies of natural 
science. He tells his hearers that, as “any one not know- 
ing a town is taken by the hand and led through it,” so he 
will guide them “through the mysterious marvels of this 
great city of the universe.” As he had said in the pre- 
ceding homily, “A single plant, a blade of grass, is suf- 
ficient to occupy all your intelligence in the contempla- 
tion of the skill which produced it.” He sees “great 
wisdom in small things.” Thus by the argument from 
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design he is apt to work back from nature to the Creator, 
so that his enthusiasm cannot be regarded as purely 
scientific. Going a step farther than Galen’s argument 
from design, he contends that “not a single thing has 
been created without reason; not a single thing is 
useless.” 

Basil also cherishes the notion, found before him both 
in pagan and Christian writers, that human sin leaves 
its stain or has its effect upon nature. ‘The rose was 
without thorns before the fall of man, and their addition 
to its beauty serves to remind us that “sorrow is very 
near to pleasure.” 

Basil discusses the habits of animals largely in order 
to draw moral lessons from them for human beings, and 
he has several passages in the style supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the Physiologus. But he also refers in a 
number of places to the ability of animals to find reme- 
dies with which to cure themselves of ailments and inju- 
ries, or to their power of divining the future. The sea 
urchin foretells storms; sheep and goats discern danger 
by instinct alone. ‘The starling eats hemlock and digests 
it “before its chill can attack the vital parts,” and the 
quail is able to feed on hellebore. ‘The wounded bear 
nurses himself, fillmg his wounds with mullein, an 
astringent plant; “the fox heals his wounds with drop- 
pings from the pine tree;” the tortoise counteracts the 
venom of the vipers it has eaten by means of the herb 
majoram; and “the serpent heals sore eyes by eating 
fennel.” 

Indeed, far from being led by his acquaintance with 
Greek science into doubting the marvelous, Basil finds 
“mm nature a thousand reasons for believing in the mar- 
velous.”” He is ready to ascribe astounding powers to 
animals, and believes, like Pliny, that “the greatest ves- 
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sels, sailing with full sails, are easily stopped by a tiny 
fish.” He tells us that nature endowed the lion with 
such loud and forceful vocal organs “that often much 
swifter animals are caught by his roaring alone.” He 
also repeats in charming style the familiar story of the 
haleyon days. ‘The halcyon lays its eggs along the 
shore in mid-winter when violent winds dash the waves 
against the land. Yet winds are hushed and waves are 
calm during the seven days that the haleyon sits, and 
then, after its young are hatched and in need of food, 
“God in his munificence grants another seven days to 
this tiny animal. All sailors know this and call these 
days haleyon days.” 

Like most ancient scientists, Basil believes that some 
animals are spontaneously generated. “Many birds 
have no need of union with males to conceive.” Grass- 
hoppers and various nameless insects and sometimes 
frogs and mice are “born from the earth itself,’ and 
“mud alone produces eels,” a theory not much more 
amazing than the assertion of modern biologists that eels 
spawn only in the Mediterranean Sea. Basil states 
that “in the environs of Thebes in Egypt after abundant 
rain in hot weather the country is covered with field 
mice,” but without noting that abundant rain in upper 
Egypt in hot weather would itself be in the nature of a 
miracle. 

Basil is less skeptical than Apollonius of Tyana in 
regard to the birth of lions and of vipers, repeating 
unquestioningly the statement that the viper gnaws its 
way out of its mother’s womb, and that the lioness bears 
only one whelp because it tears her with its claws. Of 
purely scientific skepticism there is, indeed, little in the 
Hewxaemeron. Basil does, however, question one of the 
powers ascribed to magicians, and this is his only men- 
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tion of the magic art. Discussing the immense size of 
the moon and its great influence upon terrestrial nature, 
he declares ridiculous the old wives’ tales which have been 
circulated everywhere that magic incantations “can 
remove the moon from its place and make it descend to 
the earth.” 

Sun worship still existed in Basil’s time, and he hails 
the fact that the sun was not created until the fourth 
day, after both light and vegetation were in existence, as 
a severe blow to those who reverence the sun as the 
source of life. However, he does “not pretend to be 
able to separate light from the body of the sun.” 
Theophilus in his earlier discussion of creation had 
stated, perhaps copying Philo Judaeus, that the lumi- 
naries were not created until the fourth day “because 
God, who possesses foreknowledge, knew the follies of 
the vain philosophers, that they were going to say that 
the things which grow on earth are produced from the 
heavenly bodies [which is, indeed, a fundamental 
hypothesis of astrology] so as to exclude God. In 
order, therefore, that the truth might be obvious, the 
plants and seeds were produced prior to the heavenly 
bodies, for what is posterior cannot produce that which 
is prior.” ** Basil does not make this point against the 
rule of inferior creation by the heavenly bodies, but in a 
succeeding homily he feels it necessary to devote several 
paragraphs to refutation of the “‘vain science” of casting 
nativities, which some persons have justified by the 
words of God concerning sun, moon, and stars in the 
first chapter of Genesis, “and let them be for signs.” 
Basil questions if it be possible to determine the exact 
instant of birth, declares that to attribute to the constel- 
lations and signs of the zodiac the characteristics of ani- 


*Ad Autolycum, II, 15. 
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mals is to subject them to external influences, and 
defends human free will in much the usual. fashion. 
He is ready, however, to grant that “the variations of 
the moon do not take place without exerting great influ- 
ence upon the organization of animals and of all living 
things,” and that the moon makes “all nature participate 
in her changes.” 

Basil’s utterances concerning the world of nature are 
not always consistent. In describing the creation of 
vegetation he asserts that species are unchanging, affirm- 
ing that “all which sprang from the earth in the first 
bringing forth is kept the same to our time, thanks to 
the constant reproduction of kind.” Yet a few para- 
graphs later we find him saying, “It has been observed 
that pines, cut down or even submitted to the action of 
fire, are changed into a forest of oaks.” “ Nevertheless 
in the last homily he again asserts that “nature, once put 
in motion by divine command, * * * keeps up the 
succession of kinds through resemblance to the last. 
Nature always makes a horse succeed to a horse, a lion 
to a lion, an eagle to an eagle, and preserving each ani- 
mal by these uninterrupted successions she transmits 
it to the end of all things. Animals do not see their 
peculiarities destroyed or effaced by any length of time; 
their nature, as though it had just been constituted, 
follows the course of ages forever young.” 

Concerning Basil, in conclusion, we may say that, 


“VY, 7. Perhaps Basil simply means that oaks will grow where pines 
used to grow. Tertullian, De Pallio, cap. 2, dwelling on the law of change, 
speaks of the washing down of soil from mountains, the alluvial formation 
by rivers, and of seashells on mountain tops as a proof that the whole 
earth was once covered by water. He seems to have in mind a gradual 
process of geological evolution other than Noah’s flood, and Sir James 
Frazer states that Isidore of Seville is the first he knows of the many 
writers who have appealed “to fossil shells imbedded in remote mountains 
as witnesses to the truth of the Noachian tradition” (Origines, XIII, 22, 
cited by J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 1918, I, 159, who 
cites the passage in Tertullian at p. 338f.). 
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while he can scarcely be called much of a scientist, he 
is a passing fair scientist for a preacher. His knowl- 
edge of, and errors concerning, the world of nature will 
probably compare quite as well with the science of his 
day as that of many modern sermons will with the science 
of our day. His occasional flings at Greek philosophy 
are probably not to be taken too seriously. 

But what interests us rather more than Basil’s atti- 
tude is that of his audience, curious concerning nature. 
Just as it is evident that many of them go to theaters 
and circuses or play with dice, despite Basil’s denunci- 
ation of the immoral songs of the stage and the evils of 
gambling, just so, we suspect, it was the attractive mor- 
sels of Greek astronomy, botany, and zodlogy which he 
offered them that induced them to come and listen 
further to his argument from design and his moral les- 
sons based upon natural phenomena. Nor were they 
likely to observe his censure of incantations and nativi- 
ties more closely than his condemnation of theater and 
gaming. It would be rash to infer that they always 
practiced what he preached. 

The same recognition of an interest in nature on the 
part of his audience and the same appeal to their scien- 
tific curiosity, which we have seen in Basil’s sermons, is 
shown by Epiphanius of Cyprus (315-408) writing in 
374-375 a.D.° He calls his work against heresies the 
Panarion, or Medicine Chest, his idea being to provide 
antidotes and healing herbs in the form of salubrious 
doctrine against the venom of heretics, whose enigmas 
he compares to the bites of serpents or wild beasts. This 
metaphor is more or less adhered to throughout the work, 


* Twice in the course of the Panarion, (Dindorf, I, 280, and II, 428; 
Petavius, 2D, and 404A) he gives the year of the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens, namely the eleventh and the twelfth. 
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and particular heresies are compared to the asp, basilisk, 
dipsas,* buprestis,™ lizard, dog-fish or shark, mole, centi- 
pede, scorpion, and various vipers. We are further told 
of substances that drive away serpents, such as the herbs 
dictamnon, abrotonum, and libanotis, the gum storaa, 
and the stone gagates. As his authorities in such mat- 
ters Epiphanius states that he uses Nicander for the 
natures of beasts and reptiles, and for roots and plants, 
Dioscorides, Pamphilus, Mithridates the king, Callis- 
thenes and Philo, Iolaos the Bithynian, Heracleides of 
Tarentum, and a number of others. 

If in his Panarion Epiphanius makes use of ancient 
botany, medicine, and zodlogy for purposes of compari- 
son, in his treatise on the twelve gems in the breastplate 
of the Hebrew high priest * he perhaps gives an excuse 
and sets the fashion for the Christian medieval lapidaries. 
This work was probably composed after the Panarion, 
and in the opinion of Fogginius even later that 392 a.p. 
This treatise probably was better known in the Middle 
Ages than the Panarion, since the fullest version of it 
extant is the old Latin one, while the Greek text which 
has survived seems only a very brief epitome. The 
Greek version, however, embodies a good deal of what 
is said concerning the gems themselves and their virtues, 
but omits entirely the long effort to identify each of the 
twelve stones with one of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
which is left unfinished even in the Latin version. 

Epiphanius shows himself rather chary in regard to 


38 A snake whose victim was supposed to die of thirst. 

The name suggests its supposed property of causing cattle who ate 
it to burst. : 

#8 Liber de XII gemmis rationalis summi sacerdotis Hebraeorum, 
published in Dindorf’s edition of the opera of Epiphanius, vol. IV, pp. - 
141-248, with the preface and notes of Fogginius, and both the Latin and 
Greek versions. 
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such virtues attributed to gems as their power to calm 
storms, make men pacific, and confer the power of 
divination. He does not go so far as to omit them 
entirely, but he usually qualifies them as the assertion 
of “those who construct fables,” of ‘“‘those who believe 
fables.” It is without any such qualification, however, 
that he declares that the topaz, when ground on a 
physician’s grindstone, although red itself, emits a white 
milky fluid, and moreover, that as many vessels as one 
wishes may be filled with this fluid without changing the 
appearance or shape or lessening the weight of the stone. 
Skilled physicians also attribute to this liquid a healing 
effect in eye troubles, hydrophobia, and in the case of 
those who have gone mad from eating grapefish. 
Epiphanius mentions a few other gems than those 
in the high priest’s breastplate. Among these is the 
stone hyacinth which, when placed upon live coals, 
extinguishes them without injury to itself, and which 
is also beneficial to women in child-birth, and drives 
away phantasms. Certain varieties of it are found in 


the North among the barbarous Scythians. The gems 


lie at the bottom of a deep valley which is inaccessible 
to men because walled in completely by mountains, and 
moreover from the summits one cannot see into the val- 
ley ‘because of a dark mist which covers it. How men 
ever ‘became cognizant of the fact that there are gems 
there may well be wondered, but is a point which 
Epiphanius does not take into consideration. He sim- 
ply tells us that when men are sent to obtain some of 
these stones they skin sheep and hurl the carcasses into 
the valley where some of the gems adhere to the flesh. 
The odor of the raw meat then attracts the eagles, whose 
keener sight is perhaps able to penetrate the mist, 
although Epiphanius does not say so, and they carry the 
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carrion to their nests in the mountains. The men watch 
where the eagles have taken the meat and go there and 
find the gems which have been brought out with it. In 
the Middle Ages we find this same story in a slightly 
different form told of Alexander the Great on his expe- 
dition to India. In connection with gems Epiphanius 
has himself one thing to tell of India, which is that a 
temple of Father Liber (Bacchus) is located there which 
is said to have three hundred and sixty-five steps—all 
of sapphire. 

The problem of an early Christian work entitled 
Physiologus is no easy one, although much has been writ- 
ten concerning it,”® and more has been taken for granted. 
The original Greek text,”” which some would put back 
in the first half of the second century of our era, if it 
ever existed, is now lost, and its previous existence and 
character are inferred from numerous apparent citations 
of it, possibly extracts from it, and what are taken to 
be imitations, abbreviations, amplifications, adaptations, 
and translations of it in other languages and of later 
date. Thus we have versions or fragments in 


® Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, Paris, 1855, III, xlvii-lxxx; K. Ahrens, 
Zur Geschichte des sogenannten Physiologus, 1885; M. F. Mann, Bestiaire 
Divin des Guillaume Le Clerc, Heilbronn, 1888, pp. 16-33, “Entstehung des 
Physiologus und seine Entwicklung im Abendlande”; F. Lauchert, Geschicte 
des Physiologus, Strassburg, 1889; E. Peters, Der griechische Physiologus 
und seine orientalischen Uebersetzungen, Berlin, 1898; M. Goldstaub, Der 
Physiologus und seine Weiterbildung, besonders in der lateinischen und 
in der byzantinischen Litteratur, in Philologus, Suppl. Bd. VIII (1898- 
1901), 337-404; also in Verhandl. d. 41 Versammlung deutscher Philologen 
u. Schulménner in Miinchen, Leipzig (1892), pp. 212-221; V. Schultze, Der 
Physiologus in der kirchlichen Kunst des Mittelalters, in Christliches 
Kunstblatt, XXXIX (1897), 47-55; J. Strzygowski, Der Bilderkreis des 
griechischen Physiologus, in Byz. Zeitsch., Erganzungsheft, I, (1899); 
E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, 1896, is 
disappointing, being mainly compiled from secondary sources and having - 
little to say on ecclesiastical architecture. 

” Lauchert (1889), pp. 229-279, attempts a critical edition of the Greek 
text. 
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Armenian,” Syriac,” Ethiopian,” and Arabic;* a 
Greek text from medieval manuscripts, mostly of late 
date; ?° various Latin versions in numerous manuscripts 
from the eighth century on;*” in Old High German a 
prose translation of about 1000 a.p., and a poetical ver- 
sion later in the same language;* and bestiaries, such 
as those of Philip of Thaun* and William the Clerk * 
in the Romance languages * and other vernaculars.” 


* Pitra (1885), III, 374-390; French translation in Cahier, Nouveaux 
Mélanges (1874), I, 117 sqq. 

220. G. Tychsen, Physiologus Syrus, 1795; from an incomplete Vatican 
MS., Land, Otia Syriaca, p. 31 sqq., or in Anecdota Syriaca, IV, 115 sqq., 
gives the complete text with a Latin translation. 

* Hommel, Die aethiopische Uebersetzung des Physiologus, Leipzig, 
1877. A bit of it was translated by Pitra (1855), III, 416f. 

* Land, Otia Syriaca, p. 137, sqq., with Latin translation. A fragment 
in Pitra (1855), III, 535. 

* Pitra (1855), III, 338-373, used MSS. from the 13th to the 15th 
century. The earliest known illuminated copies are of 1100 a. p. and later; 
see Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 481f. 

7° The oldest Latin MSS. seem to be two of the 8th and 9th centuries 
at Berne, edited by Mai, Classici Auctores, Rome, 1835, VII, 585-596, and 
more completely by Pitra (1855), III, 418; also by G. Heider, in Archivo 
f. Kunde Osterreich. Geschicht squellen, Vienna, 1850, II, 545; Cahier et 
Martin, Mélanges d’archéologie, Paris, II (1851), 85ff.; III (1853), 203ff. ; 
IV (1856), 55ff.; Cahier, Nowveaue Mélanges (1874), p. 106ff. Mann 
(1888), pp. 37-73, prints a Latin text which he regards as William le Clerc’s 
source from Royal 2-C-XII, and gives a list of other MSS. of Latin besti- 
aries in English libraries. Other medieval Latin bestiaries have been 
printed in the works of Hildebert of Tours or Le Mans, (Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, 171, 1217-1224); really this poem concerning only twelve animals is 
by Theobald, who was perhaps abbot at Monte Cassino, 1022-1035, and it 
was printed under the name of Theobald before 1500; see the volume 
numbered IA. 12367 in the British Museum and entitled Phisiologus Theo- 
baldi Episcopi de naturis dudodecim animalium. Indeed, it was printed 
at least nine times under his name; see Hain, (15467-15475); and in the 
works of Hugh St. Victor (Migne, Patrologia Latina, 177, 9-164, De bestiis 
et aliis rebus libri quatuor.) Both of these versions occur in numerous 
MSS., as does a third version which opens with citation of the remark of 
Jacob in blessing his sons, “Judah is a lion’s whelp.” The author then cites 
Physiologus as usual concerning the three natures of the lion. 

77 Printed by Lauchert (1889), pp. 280-299. 

Max F. Mann, Der Physiologus des Philipp von Thaon und seine 
Quellen, Halle, 1884, 53 pp. 

” Mann, Bestiaire Divin des Guillaume Le Clerc, Heilbronn, 1888, in 
Franzésiche Studien, VI, 2, pp. 201-306. Most recent edition by Robert, 
Leipzig, 1890. 

* On Italian bestiaries see the publications of Goldstaub und Wend- 
riner, Garver and McKenzie, and E. Monaci. 

“For instance, A. S. Cook, The Old English Elene, Phoenix, and 
Physiologus, Yale University Press, 1919, 364 pp. 
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The Physiologus has been thought to have originated 
in Alexandria because of its use of the Egyptian names 
for the months and because Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen are supposed to have made use of it. But it is 
difficult to determine whether the Church Fathers drew 
passages concerning animals and nature from some such 
work or whether it was a collection of passages from their 
writings upon such themes. Ahrens, who thought he 
found the original form of the work in a Syriac Book of 
the Things of Nature,” regarded Origen as its author. 
In a medical manuscript at Vienna is a Physiologus in 
Greek ascribed to Epiphanius of Cyprus,** of whom we 
have just been treating, while we hear that Pope 
Gelasius at a synod of 496 condemned as apocryphal a 
Physiologus which was written by heretics and ascribed 
to Ambrose,” who so closely duplicated the Hexaemeron 
of Basil. A work on the natures of animals is also 
attributed to John Chrysostom. I am not sure whether 
a Physiologus ascribed to John the Scot in a tenth 
century Latin manuscript is the same work.” 

The Physiologus is commonly described as a sym- 
bolic bestiary, in which the characteristics and properties 
of animals are accompanied by Christian allegories and 
instruction. Some have almost gone so far as to hold 
that any passages of this sort are evidence of an author’s 
having employed the Physiologus, which some have held 
influenced the Middle Ages more than any other book 
except the Bible. But Pitra’s point is well taken, that 


2K. Ahrens, Das “ Buch der Naturgegenstinde”, 1892. 
In the edition of Ponce de Leon, Rome, 1587, there are twenty 
animals described and the symbolic interpretation is very short compared 


_ to later versions. Heider (1850), p. 543, regarded this as the oldest 


version and as extant in complete form. 
% Mansi, Concilia, VIII, 151: Liber Physiologus ab hereticis con- - 
scriptus et beati Ambrosii nomine presignatus apocryphus. — : 
3 Additional MS. 11,035, Johannis Scottigenae Phisiologiae Liber. In 
the same MS. are Macrobius’ Dream of Scipio and the poems of Prudentius. 
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the Physiologus is one thing and the allegorical interpre- 
tation thereof another. In the case of the discordant 
versions or fragments, which he gathered and published 
from different manuscripts, centuries, and languages, 
he noted one common feature, that the allegorical inter- 
pretation was sharply separated from the extracts from 
the Physiologus and sometimes omitted entirely. This 
is what one would naturally expect, since a physiologus 
is a natural scientist on whose statements concerning this 
or that the allegorical interpretation is presumably based 
and added thereto. 

But this suggests another difficulty in identifying the 
Physiologus as a single work. The abbreviations for 
the word in medieval manuscripts are very easily con- 
fused with those for philosophers or phisict (physical 
scientists), and just as medieval writers often cite what 
the philosophers say or the phisici say, without having 
reference to any particular book, so may they not cite 
what physiologi or even a physiologus says without hav- 
ing any particular writer in mind? In the De Bestiis, 
ascribed to Hugh of St. Victor of the twelfth century, 
physici are cited** as well as Physiologus. When 
Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth century states in his 
work on minerals that the physiologi have assigned very 
different causes for the marvelous occult virtue in stones, 
he evidently simply alludes to the opinions of scientists 
in general and has no such work or works as the so-called 
Physiologus in mind.” This is also clearly the case in 
a fragment from the introduction to a Latin translation 
from the Arabic of some treatise on the astrolabe, 


“De Bestiis et Aliis Rebus, II, 1: Physici denique dicunt quinque 
naturales res sive naturas habere leonem * * *, 
* Mineral, II, i, 1, (ed. Borgnét, V, 24). 
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in which we find phisiologi cited as astronomical 
authorities. 

Furthermore, even in works which deal with the 
natures of animals and which either have the word 
Physiologus in their titles or cite it now and then in the 
course of their texts, there exists such diversity that it 
becomes fairly evident not only that it is impossible to 
deduce from them the list of animals treated in the orig- 
inal Physiologus or the details which it gave concerning 
each, but also that it is highly probable that the title 
Physiologus has been applied to different treatises which 
did not necessarily have a common origin. Or at least 
the greatest liberties were taken with the original text 
and title,** so that the word physiologus came to apply 
less to any particular book, author or authority than to 
almost any treatment of animals in a certain style. 

But in what style? It has too often been assumed 
that theology dominated all medieval thought and that 
natural science was employed only for purposes of 
religious symbolism. Of this general assumption the 
Physiologus has been seized upon as an apt illustration, 
and it has been represented as a symbolic bestiary which 
influenced the Middle Ages more than any other book 


~ except the Bible *° and whose allegories accounted for 


the animal sculpture of the Gothic cathedrals and the 
strange or familiar beasts in the borders of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, the margins of illuminated manuscripts, and 
so on. 

The more recent scientific study of medieval art has 
largely dissipated this latter notion. It has become evi- 


* N. Bubnov, ed. Gerbert’s Opera Mathematica, Berlin, 1899, p. 372. 

* Thus even Lauchert (1899), p. 105, admits that Bartholomew of 
England, the thirteenth century Latin encyclopedist, cites Physiologus for 
much which does not come from Physiologus. 

“Goldstaub (1899-1901), p. 341. 
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dent that in the main medieval men represented animals 
in art because they were fond of animals, not because 
they were fond of allegories. Their art was natural, not 
symbolic. They were, says Male, “craftsmen who 
delighted in nature for its own sake, sometimes lovingly 
copying the living forms, sometimes playing with them, 
combining and contorting them as they were led by their 
own caprice.” St. Bernard, says Male, although “the 
prince of allegorists,” saw no sense in the animal sculp- 
tures in Romanesque cloisters and inveighed against 
‘them. In short, with the exception of the symbols of 
the Four Evangelists, “there are few cases in which it 
is permissible to assign symbolic meaning to animal 
forms,”’ and it is “evident that the fauna and flora of 
medieval art, natural or fantastic, has in most cases a 
value that is purely decorative.” ‘To sum up,” con- 
cludes Male, “we are of the opinion that the Bestiaries 
of which we hear so much from the archaeologists had 
no real influence on art until their substance passed into 
Honorius of Autun’s book [Speculum Ecclesiae, 
c. 1090-1120] and from that book into sermons. I have 
searched in vain (with but two exceptions) for repre- 
sentations of the hedgehog, beaver, tiger, and other ani- 
mals which figure in the Bestiaries, but which are not 
mentioned by Honorius.” ** 

These assertions concerning medieval art hold true 
also to a large extent of medieval literature and medieval 
science, although they were perhaps less natural and 
original than it and more dependent on past tradition 
and authority. But medieval men studied nature from 
scientific curiosity and not in search for spiritual alle- 


“This and the preceding quotations in the paragraph are from Male, 
Religious Art in France in the Thirteenth Century, English translation 
(1918), pp. 48, 35, 49, 45. 
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gories; and even Goldstaub recognizes that by the thir- 
teenth century the scientific zodlogy of Aristotle sub- 
merged that of the Physiologus in writers like Thomas 
of Cantimpré and Albertus Magnus, who, although they 
may still embody portions of the Physiologus, divest it 
of its characteristic religious elements.** But were its 
characteristic elements ever religious? Were they not 
always scientific or pseudo-scientific? Ahrens holds 
that the title was taken from Aristotle in the first place, 
and that Pliny was the chief source for the contents. 
The allegories do not appear in such early texts as the 
Syriac version or the fragments preserved in the Latin 
Glossary of Ansileubus. Not even the introductory 
Scriptural texts appear in the Greek version ascribed 
to Epiphanius. Moreover, in the Bestiaries where the 
allegorical applications are included it is for the natures 
of the animals, the supposedly scientific facts on which 
the symbolism is based, and for these alone that the 
Physiologus is cited in the text. ‘Thus the symbolism 
would appear to be somewhat adventitious, while the 
pseudo-science is constant. It is obvious that the alle- 
gorical applications cannot do without the supposed 
facts concerning animals; on the other hand, the sup- 
posedly scientific information can and does frequently 
dispense with the allegories. 

We do not know who was responsible for the alle- 
gorical interpretations in the first instance. Hommel 
would carry the origin of their symbolism back of the 
Christian era to the animal worship of Persia, India, 
and Egypt. But we are assured over and over again 


“2Goldstaub (1899-1901), p. 350f. The same statement could be 
made with equal truth of Vincent of Beauvais and Bartholomew of — 
England. ? 

* Hommel (1877), pp. xii, xv. 
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that Natural Scientist or Physiologus vouches for the 
statements concerning the natures of animals. Thus 
the symbolic significance of the literature that has been 
grouped under the title Physiologus has been exagger- 
ated, while the respect for and the interest in natural 


science to which it testifies have too often been lost sight q 


of. 
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DISINTEGRATION OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE AND AUGUSTINE’S 
CITY OF GOD 


By E. G. Stuter, Ph. D., of New York University 
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For most classicists their sphere of interest and pro- 
fessional tradition is exhausted long before they reach 
the Rome of Honorius, Stilicho, and Alaric, whereas 
the postulates of historians and divinity students indeed 
decidedly take these in. It is so easy (and so much 
practiced) to say (in academic chairs and elsewhere) : 
“The overlapping of paganism and Christianity,” or: 
“The juxtaposition of pagan institutions and the 
Christian church,” and the like,’ but how they actually 
lived in their social habits, settled ideas, and so many 
ideals absolutely forbidding any genuine compromise or 
even modus vivendi, a few years before Alaric’s entry, 
is difficult to visualize now. 

Did the Bishop of Rome, e. g., forbid the Christians 
attending vile mythological plays in the theaters or see- 
ing gladiatorial shows? These were still in vogue when 
the Christian poet Prudentius came from Spain. Did 
the monk Telemachus really do what Theodoretus tells 
of him?? Did he descend into the arena at Rome, in 


1J have read and weighed with care the material presented by H. F. 
Stewart of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in chapter XX of the Cambridge 
Medieval History, a work of very distinguished merit. Still, if any single 
person has made some advance on Gibbon, it is, I think, Gregorovius. He 
has overlooked no clue, however detached or remote. 

2 Theodoretus (of Antioch), later Bishop of Kyrrhos in the Euphrates 
country, was about seventeen years old when Alaric sacked Rome, accord-. 
ing to Tillemont (Historia Ecclesiastica, V, 26). Gregorovius calls it a 
legend. It is true, we have seen in these latter years how effectively 
propaganda can create and maintain legends. 
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some interval of these gory shows, to stop further blood- 
shed? Did the enraged spectators (pagan only?) on 
the spot stone to death this harbinger of peace? Did 
the incident move Honorius to end this pagan institu- 
tion forever?*® Did the Christian worship in the basil- 
icas of Rome in any striking or perceptible manner 
ameliorate or refine what we may call the public face of 
the old capital of the Mediterranean world?* Stilicho 
had burned the Sibylline books, which the Old Believ- 
ers had considered to be the mysterious palladium of 
Roman world rule. Nowhere in.a single spot, not in 
Nineveh, Babylon or Persepolis, had imperialism, that 
pestiferous itch of strong governments, erected such a 
bewildering mass of monuments or monumental 
structures. 

Rome’s calendar of the civil year had long been the 
current iteration and reiteration of the sovereign city’s 
pride of conquest and victory, while her gods were 
themselves the sources and patrons of this form of 
greatness; her very “religion” a series of imperialistic 
anniversaries.” So it was until the temples became 
chiefly, monuments or museums of her proud past. No 
violent hand had as yet, before Alaric, destroyed any 
of them; unimpaired without was their architectural 
dignity, though they seem to have been largely bared 
within. The gods of Rome, in short, had been essen- 
tially political patrons, from the Jupiter Capitolinus 
downward.’ A great many were clustered around par- 

® Gibbon, as we saw before, doubts. it. 

*Gregorovius, I, p. 142: Die verderbte Natur der Roemer blieb wie sie 
war, denn die Taufe aenderte sie nicht, und die Christliche Gesellschaft 
teilte mit der heidnischen die Bildung, den Geschmack und die Bediirfnisse. 

*Rutilius Namatianus, v. 41: Quo magis est facinus diri Stilichonis 


acerbum, Proditor arcani quod fuit imperii. (I owe this to Gregorovius.) 


‘Compare the splendid hexameters in Prudentius Contra Symmachi 
Orationem, II, 342 sqq. 


™See the admirable survey in Wissowa. Religion und Kultus der 
Roemer, Muenchen, 1900. Anhang, p. 516. 
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ticular localities, especially in the Regio or quarter of 
the Circus Flaminius or of the Circus Maximus, as 
Jupiter Victor, the same as Stator, Liber, Fulgur, 
Tonans, Invictus; or Juno Lucina, J. Moneta, Matuta, 
Regina, Sospita; or abstractions, moral, political or 
otherwise, such as Concordia, Fors Fortuna, Ops, 
Mens, Honos et Virtus, Victoria Virgo, Juventas, 
Pietas, Felicitas, Pax. Then, for the tutelary powers 
of Egypt there were the Iseum and Serapeum,” great 
temples too for the “Great Mother” of Phrygia, the 
Syrian goddess and others. The majority were due to 
vows made in great emergencies. Then, with the 
emperors there had come in the worship of these ° 
after death, with temples and ritual sodalities, such as 
that of the Divus Julius in 29 B.c., of the Divus Augus- 
tus, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius. 

After Aurelian (275 a.p.) there was no new or 
important consecration of state temples in Rome, and 
this fairly coincides with the time when real expansion 
of empire ceased and when the tasks of maintenance, 
conservation, and defense were ever becoming more 
serious and severe, nay precarious. Jerome, in his 
~ monastic retreat at Bethlehem, a few years before the 
final Gothic catastrophe—his reminiscence being that 
of the episcopate of Damasus, when he was gaining his 
greater prestige—wrote thus: “The gilded Capitol” 
is in a mean condition, all the temples of Rome are 
covered with soot and cobwebs. ‘The city is being dis- 
lodged from its foundations, and the people who 


*For which an entire “Regio” was named, one of the fourteen 
quarters of Rome. 

* Of. L. M. Sweet, Roman Emperor Worship, Boston, 1919, a doctoral — 
thesis of New York University. 

% But this is in utter dissonance with Stilicho’s eulogist, Claudian, 
“in VI Consulatum Honorii,” 39-52. V. Gregorovius I, p. 10. 
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formerly were gathering as in a flood [inwndans] before 
the half-tumbled down shrines, now run to the mounds 
of the martyrs.” ** 

But we may safely say, that much of this (in the 
zelotic manner of the correspondent of Roman ladies 
of the aristocracy) was more of an expression of intense 
desire than a sober presentation of actual conditions. 
The huge mobs that enjoyed the amours on the stage 
of the Greek gods, the horse races of the Circenses, the 
wild beast shows, and the gladiators of the Flavian 
amphitheater—was their Christianity or their conver- 
sion from the old order really more than skin-deep? 
Then, too, the aristocrats. Those whose esoteric con- 
venticles had been held under the leadership of the fore- 
most men in public life, such as Symmachus, had by 
no means even now turned their backs on that religion 
or body of ritual acts, with which to them the greatness 
of the past seemed so closely connected.’* Even about 
Pollentia time (402) Symmachus was probably the 
foremost man in the Senate. The Spanish Presbyter 
Orosius, as we saw, after 410, from his distant watch- 
tower of the West, looked upon the fate of Rome as 
divine retribution for her worldliness and wantonness. 
Presbyters, it is true, at all times are sorely tempted to 
use severe terms when they condemn; but, in spite of 
Orosius’ occasional declamation, we have indeed strong 
reasons for assuming that Rome was still a fairly pagan 
city when she saw Alaric within her walls. I gravely 
doubt the aptness of Dean Milman’s view when he says 
(Latin Christianity, II, 1.): “Christianity was now 


“Jerome, Epistola, 107, ad Laetam. Letter ascribed by editors to 
403 A.D. 


% See also Prudentius, Contra Symmachi Orationem, to which I have 
adverted in the previous study. The thinkers of Rome had by no means 
all presented themselves at the baptismal font. 
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[sic] so completely the mistress of the human mind as 
to assert that it was indeed the power of her God 
* * * which had brought to its final close the Gentile 
sovereignty of Rome,” or when he says: “The last feeble 
murmurs of paganism arraigned Christianity as the 
cause of the desertion of the city by her ancient and 
mighty gods” (loc. cit.). 

But the very fact that Bishop Augustine (undoubt- 
edly in 410 the first pen and foremost mind and voice 
of the Christian world) was then moved to design and 
begin to execute his vast apologetic work, De Civitate 
Dei—this should make one hesitate in assuming that 
mere “feeble murmurs” would have caused so strong 
a rejoinder from the Christian side. And Milman has 
been content merely to point to these books of Augus- 
tine; he really had no space in his larger task to dwell 
onthem. They certainly are a very positive part of the 
history of Latin Christianity. 

It remains for us now to study the aim and charac- 
ter of this famous work. It is certainly one of the 
greater documents of universal history. It is an epochal 
task indeed. With it, these studies will be fitly con- 
cluded. Why? Because no other written body of 
utterance so distinctly and definitely marks the end 
of the classical world and of much of the pagan things 
connected with its essence as Augustine’s monumental 
work on The City of God. 

It was the sack of Rome, the Bishop of Hippo 
wrote, which provoked the pagan leaders to make the 
Christian religion responsible, and, as Augustine him- 
self puts it, “to blaspheme more bitterly than was their 

wont.” = He calls it his grande opus, as well he might, 


8 Retractationes, II, 43, 1: Solito acerbius et amarius Deum verum 
blasphemare coeperunt. Unde ego, exardescens, etc., etc. 
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for it was one of his chief themes, say in 411-426, that 
is from his fifty-seventh to his seventy-second year. 
The first ten books are in the main controversial, the 
last twelve are devoted largely to the Christian and 
Biblical theses, the secular and the spiritual things, the 
mundane and the eternal, in their antagonism. Whether 
divinity scholars, historians, and philosophers of history, 
or classicists proper, are, or ought to be, more 
arrested or impressed by this gigantic treatise, I am, of 
course, quite unable to determine. 

Even while he wrote, from book to book, year to 
year the disintegration of the Western Empire went 
on with steadily accelerating movement, as we may 
learn from his Spanish protege, Orosius;** the very 
subjects of Rome had become weary of their subject- 
ship. As in all these studies, I shall strive to present 
the sentiments, convictions, and outlook of Augustine 
as directly as possible. As ever in Augustine, we shall 
find the fervid rhetor and the keen dialectician blended 
in his quite extraordinary ingeniwm. 

The world of 410 Anno Domini compared the 
Gaul of 390 z.c., Brennus, with the Goth of the present 
catastrophe, but Augustine claimed that Alaric was 
more humane. The Goths, for one thing, spared almost 
every senator. (III, 29).*° Marius really in his return 
from exile (87-86 B.c.) was vastly more merciless in 


“ Ut inveniantur iam inter eos Romani (1%. e., so-called Roman citizens 
in Spain; since Caracalla, 211 a. pD., every taxpayer in a Roman province 
was thereby a “Roman citizen”). Qui malint inter barbaros pauperem 
libertatem quam inter Romanos tributariam sollicitudinem sustinere 
(Orosius, VII, 47, 7). It was rumored that Ataulph who married Theo- 
dosius’ daughter Placidia (clearly a union of dynastic design) had been 
planning to make Romania into Gothia and to become Caesar Augustus of 
the new empire (op. cit., VII, 43, 4), but had realized that his Goths were 
not yet sufficiently civilized for this end. He was slain in a plot, at Bar- 
cellona, in 415 A. pD. . 

* In this article citations in parenthesis, unless another work is named, 
refer to De Civitate Dei. 
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dealing with the aristocrats among his own fellow citi- 
zens, and Sulla’s proscriptions (82-81 B.c.) took the 
lives of more senators than the Goths were able even to 
despoil.** Did not the Arian-Christian Goths spare 
many pagan aristocrats because these joined the pro- 
eessions (I, 2)? And still Augustine’s basic personal 
culture even then is so impregnated with Vergil,*’ that 
he does not hesitate to apply to the Almighty Himself 
the line (Verg. Aen., VI, 854), Parcere subiectis et 
debellare superbos, as a sententious variant of 1 Peter 
5: 5, “God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the 
humble.” During the sack of Rome, Augustine says, 
many claimed to be Christians who were not. Troy’s 
Penates were, indeed, through Aeneas transferred to 
Rome, but they saved neither Troy nor Rome—but 
no one has ever heard of such a check to the fury of 
conquerors as the basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul 
proved to be for Alaric’s maddened bands (I, 7), and 
these asylums were so designated by Alaric himself— 
for Christ’s sake. Many indeed lost their all; thus 
Augustine’s friend Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, became 
destitute. Some Christians, too, were tortured to dis- 
close the hiding places of their valuables. In referring 
to violated nuns he is reminded of Lucretia. 

The final thesis of the Bishop of Hippo is this: The 
Roman aristocrats of the pagan side in their present 
distress are complaining of the Christian times because 
they desire to continue their mode of living, a life spent 
in unconcerned luxury and unrestrained self-indul- 
gence.’® And while whole peoples in the East and very 
ee edaute their spoliation was completed within three days. 

# Comparetti in his much noted monograph, Vergil in the Middle Ages. 


while discussing Donatus, Servius, Macrobius, Jerome, does not seem to 
have taken Augustine into his survey. 


% Nisi quia vestram luxuriam cupitis habere securam, et perditissimis 
moribus, remota omni molestiarum asperitate, diffluere (I, 30). 
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great cities 1° were lamenting the catrastrophe of the old 
capital in a public or official way, in Rome itself 
(Augustine charges) the theaters were filled as never 
before. There had been no genuine repentance, he says. 
The forbidding of public pagan worship was made 
responsible by the pagans—as though Rome had never 
suffered before such prohibition (I, 36). But, he goes 
on, there was also another class among the Old Believ- 
ers who maintained, or claimed to maintain, the ancient 
worship, for the sake of a life to come and the bliss of 
souls beyond, the Neoplatonists, the followers of Por- 
phyry. Here Augustine affirmed quite frankly that 
Christian theology held some important articles of faith 
in common with the Neoplatonists, as of the immortal- 
ity of souls, or, that the true God created the world, and 
that He ruled the universe through His Providence 
(I, 36). Alaric’s short stay in Rome was infinitely 
more moderate than would have been the doings of 
Rhadagais if he had ever reached Rome. He would 
have spared no man’s life, no woman’s honor. During 
that barbarian’s advance it was said in the talk of Car- 
thage, the capital of Augustine’s home province, that 
the pagans at Rome said: “No one can stop Rhadagais, 
because he is daily sacrificing to pagan gods” (V, 23). 
The moral decadence in Rome, described by Sallust 
(Catil. 5) with trenchant words—do the Old Believers 
ascribe this to the Roman gods? (II, 19). Now, what 
does the service in Christian basilicas offer the visitor? 
We transcribe here from Augustine (II, 28): “They 
[the opponents of Christianity] complain that from the 
infernal yoke of the most unclean powers and from the 
association of retribution, men are saved through the 
name of Christ, and are brought over into the daylight 


* Probably Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople. 
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of the most wholesome piety from that night of the 
most deadly impiety, and they mutter, unfair and 
ungrateful as they are, and more deeply and tightly 
Lobstrictiws| possessed by that wicked spirit—because 
the populace [of given communities] stream together 
to the churches, decorously, in teeming numbers, with 
proper separation of the sexes, where they hear how 
righteously they ought to live here [on earth], in order 
that after this life they may deserve *° to live after this 
life in bliss and forever—where [in the churches] as the 
the sacred Scriptures and the teaching of righteousness 
resound ** from a higher place in sight of all,”’ both 
those who are doers shall hear to their reward, and 
those who are not doers shall hear to their judgment. 
For though certain men come as mockers of such teach- 
ing, all their assurance is either laid aside through a 
sudden change [conversion] or checked through awe 
and a sense of shame. For nothing base or shameful is 
presented to them ** for beholding or imitating—where 
either the precepts of the true God are made to enter 
[insinwantur] or His wonders are told, or His gifts are 
praised, or His blessings asked for.” 

Thus in Christian worship. Now contrast with this 
the Floralia of the older state religion, which were still 
celebrated in Rome, when Augustine wrote, April 28- 
May 3, having been established in the year 178 B.c. 
This was originally done “that Tellus [the Earth] 
might be appeased by her own bounties;” also it was a 
usage that the Roman spectators demanded, that the 


2» Mereantur. I need not say that the present writer does not accept 
the doctrine of any one’s deserving eternal life. 

2 Or “are uttered” so as to reach all parts of the assembly—per- 
sonante. 

2 Not before an esoteric body of the initiated, with degrees, as in the © 
caves of the Mithras-cult. 

% As in many of the pagan cults, as that of the Magna Mater. 
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harlots, who were the actresses in those celebrations, 
drop their garments and dance naked.** We may as 
well append here a passage from a letter of Augustine 
(E pistolae 91, 5), written about 408: 

“In so many places is Jupiter painted, cast in metal, 
chiselled, written, read, acted, sung, danced, * * * 
these evils of disgrace * * * if, with no one checking 
them, they are worshipped in temples, laughed at in 
theaters,?> when to these they sacrifice victims * * *, 
when players act these things and dance them [in pan- 
tomime], cities are said to be flourishing,” etc., etc. 

And still Augustine aptly urged that the older 
Romans had rigidly excluded all actor folk from all 
civil rights or honors. Why did not prophetic Apollo, 
a tutelary power for Troy, warn King Laomedon that 
his breach of contract would ultimately cause the 
destruction of Troy? We may say here once for all that 
Augustine, Roman as he was in his basic culture and 
in his political consciousness, had utterly emancipated 
himself from all awe and idealization in dealing with 
the so-called greatness of ancient or earlier Rome. He 
is far from admiring that political principle, which men 
call imperialism, that insatiable craving for exploitation 
and control which always has assumed all kinds of 
masks, whether pleading a higher law beneficial to 
weaker states or that ultimate argument of the prac- 
tical politician, necessity. Let us, he says (III, 14) put 
away the glamour and glitter of “Victory,” let us solely 
_ weigh the bare transactions, deeds, political achieve- 

* Valerius Maximus, II, 10, 8. Once the people forbore making this 
demand, on account of Cato’s presence. When that Stoic became aware of 
this, he rose to go, so as not to interfere with the established Roman 
pleasures. Cf, Lactantius, Institutiones, I, 20; Seneca, Epistolae Morales, 
a ie One gains the impression that the edicts of Gratian, Theodosius, 


Honorius, were ignored in many communities, because in many communi- 
ties the pagans still out-numbered the Christians. 
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ments. He condemns the empire of Cyrus, the sea 
power of Athens, the hegemony of Sparta. “That lust 
for holding sway keeps in unrest and grinds to pieces 
the human race with great evils.” ** What faulty stand- 
ards of “greatness” there! viz., for destroying an 
antagonist; at bottom nothing better than the victory 
of a gladiator, though on a larger scale. So he traverses 
the history of that imperial commonwealth, from con- 
quest to conquest, from epoch to epoch, scorning the 
idea that the tutelary deities of the Capitoline Hill were 
at all concerned in it all. (III, 17.) Where were they 
in Rome’s trials and tribulations? What assurance, 
therefore, to charge to Christ the secular disasters of 
these latter times! (III, 30.) 

Harken back. What of the Civil Wars of Rome, 
long before the coming of Christ: Marius and Sulla, 
Sertorius in Spain, Lepidus and Catulus, Catiline, 
Caesar and Pompey, down to Augustus, under whom 
Christ was born? The first rise of Octavian Augustus 
brought on the violent death of Cicero, through the 
leaguing together of the former with Antony. LEvi- 
dently Augustine, like his humble follower Orosius in 
Spain, rapidly surveyed his Livy once more, this too, 


~ obviously, with larger vision and more intense earnest- 


ness than when he began his professional career as a 
grammaticus. Remove equity and justice, and what 
are great conquests aught but great robberies? He 
tells the anecdote of Alexander the Great and the cap- 
tured pirate. When the King asked the man how he 
came to trouble the seas, the prisoner answered with 
taunting frankness: “My motives are the same as 


_ yours for troubling the world. Because I do it in a small 


2° An ever memorable text: Libido ista dominandi magnis malis agitat 
et conterit humanum genus (III, 14). 
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vessel, I am called a robber; because you do it with a 
great armada, you are called supreme commander.” 
There, too, had been the Assyrian Empire of Ninus, 
later the Median, and the Persian. Did the gods for- 
sake their favorites from epoch to epoch? 

We cannot here dwell on the bewildering array of 
the Romans’ nature-forces or “gods” attending the 
Romans’ life from conception and birth to the grave; 
we have here, in Augustine’s farewell analysis of 
paganism, largely excerpts from Terentius Varro, the 
great antiquarian of Cicero and Caesar’s generation, 
whose works then furnished matter to Old Believers like 
Servius,”’ no less than to the protagonist of the Chris- 
tian order, Augustine himself. James Russell Lowell’s 
phrase of “murdered paganism” is very impressive, as 
sententious dicta often are, but wide of historical truth; 
if ever there was a slow agony of a moribund civiliza- 
tion, dying from within, it was there and then. For 
those Old Believers it was the age of Theocrasia,** the 
“blending of the gods,” the effort to strengthen the old 
order by this fusion of ethnical cults, the self-emascula- 
tion of the priests of the Great Mother of Phrygia, the 
cave of Mithras, Eleusinian rites, the vileness of 
Bacchic Mysteries, Isis and Serapis; with all this, and 
in all this, the plausible adaptability of “physical inter- 
pretation” of the myths, that elusive juggling with alle- 


*YV. Serviana, by E. G. Sihler, American Journal of Philology, 1910, 
vol. 31, pp. 1-24. 

* As we have again and again observed in these studies, in the fifth 
century, even after the time now considered, the Neoplatonic cultivation of 
idol-figures still had confessors and propagandists, such as Heraiskos, of 
whom Damaskios relates that he had a personal inborn faculty of “ dis- 
tinguishing the living and the non-living sacred cult-figures.” As soon as 
he gazed upon them, his heart was “ wounded ” by the divine inspiration 
of possession—or not whenever it was an inanimate idol and non-partici- 
pating in divine inspiration. Cf. Suidas, s. v., Heraiskos, transcribed from 
Photius, p. 343, with wonderful myths and magic lore concerning this late 
Neoplatonist, related and recited by that last sect of classic paganism. 
Proklos rated him even higher than himself. : 
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gory, which means nothing, because it means, or can be 
made to mean anything and everything, from Philo 
Judaeus onward. 

May we refer to it once more? In pointing to cer- 
tain phenomena of classic paganism enduring in his own 
generation, in a curious and popular way, Augustine 
says: “But indeed that great Mother of the Gods [the 
Earth] brought emasculated men even into Roman 
temples and preserved that cruel fashion. * * * 
What, in comparison with this nasty thing, are the 
thefts of Mercury, the wantonness of Venus, the 
debauchery and vileness of the rest, which we would 
cite from the books if they were not daily sung and 
danced in the theaters?” Evidently no very great or 
general mutation since Lucian’s time, in the world 
visible to the naked eye, in the face of things and on 
the surface of current life. 

Further on Augustine weighs and values the philo- 
sophical schools of the past in a very general survey. We 
promptly realize that it was for him but a mere prelude 
to reach Plato and the “Platonists,” 7. e., the Neopla- 
tonists, in whose loftier and more spiritual doctrines he 
still even then professed a strong interest. Some of 
- these he considered kin to Christian doctrine,” and the 
highest achievement within the totality of classic civili- 
zation, such as, the immortality of the soul, the creation 
of the world by the true God, also His Providence, with 
which He rules His creation, as we saw before. We 
incidentally learn from Augustine that Greek still was 
the dominant language among the cultured pagans.*° 
Here Augustine also touches on that ancient problem 
(much discussed among the Alexandrine Jews from 

Qui apud illos excellentissima gloria clari sunt, et nobiscum multa 


sentiunt (I, 36). 
3° In gentibus (VIII, 10). 
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Aristobulus to Philo), how Plato gained his monothe- 
ism, realizing that chronological difficulties stand in the 
way of assuming any personal influence like that of 
Isaiah (VIII, 11). The Bishop of Hippo, in fact, is 
still impressed with the Platonism of Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, and Iamblichus, as well as with that of Apuleius 
of Madaura, his own fellow-provincial of an earlier 
generation. Why does Augustine think so well of 
them? Because they define the highest happiness pos- 
sible for the immortal soul as some association with 
God. Still, with all this loftier lore, they have prac- 
ticed accommodation to the worship of popular and 
traditional idolatry. But right here the Christian posi- 
tion permits no compromise, in the two summary com- 
mandments of our Lord * (Matt. 22:37; Deut. 6:5). 

As to Augustine’s juxtaposition of Plotinus’ doc- 
trine of the divine essence and descent of the soul 
(Plato’s Phaedrus) with St. John’s Light of the World 
(1:6 ff.), I put it aside, as in a previous study I put 
aside the Clementine parallels, because these are of no 
spiritual authority whatever, and, besides, of question- 
able relevancy. The plain fact is, that the speculative 
element remained strong in Augustine’s ingeniwm 
even in his last years. It is fashionable, I know, to 
admire “breadth,” which often is a euphemism for 
ignorance or indifference or superficiality. Such affin- 
ity Augustine felt more for Plotinus. To Porphyry 
Augustine is much less friendly. That biographer and 
successor of Plotinus taught theurgy * so-called, and 
that the gods themselves even could be “worked upon” 


“The differences between the texts in the citation of Augustine and 
ee are slight. Matthew has év ody 77 xapédla cov, etc.; the Septuagint 
as €&, etc. 
“ Porphyrius per nescio quam “theurgicam” disciplinam etiam ipsos 
deos obstrictos passionibus et perturbationibus dicit (X, 10). 
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by the prayers and sacrifices of men. And, further, 
Porphyry was unwilling to conceive Christ as “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1: 24, 
Christum Dei virtutem et Dei sapientiam) on which 
conception and correlated faith, after all, everything 
depends, then and now and always.** The great and 
insuperable obstacle that stood between Christianity 
and Porphyry—what was it? It was the Incarnation: 
“You are unwilling to accept the Incarnation of the 
unchangeable Son of God, by which [viz., the Incarna- 
tion] we are saved, so that we may be able to reach 
that which we believe or in the slightest degree under- 
stand. Therefore, you see somehow or other, though 
from afar off, although with obscure vision, the father- 
land in which one must abide, but you hold not the way 
by which one must go.” ** 


The first ten books of his mighty task deal with the 
paganism which Christianity had combated from its 
own beginning; it is the controversial part. The last 
twelve present the Christian conception of the City of 
God in this life and world as well as in its transcendent 
vision of eternity. In this world, indeed, the two com- 


- Inunities appear and are curiously intertwined and fused 


—until they be separated forever by the Last Judg- 
ment. So the Bishop of Hippo opens his Bible and sur- 
veys, with many a digression, the plan and sequence of 
revelation from Eden to the consummation of all 
things and the eternal bliss of those who hold a fran- — 


= And I am well aware that there was an aspiration active among 
earnest Neoplatonists comparable to monasticism and celibacy among the 


Christians of that time. 


% Sed incarnationem incommutabilis Filii Dei, qua salvamur, ut ad _ 
illa, quae credimus, venire possimus, non vultis agnoscere. Itaque videtis 
uteumque, etsi de longinquo, etsi acie caligante, patriam, in qua manendum 
est, sed viam, qua eundum est, non tenetis (X, 29). 
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chise in the City of God. It is, indeed, a vast survey; 
he deals with the blessed angels and the fallen ones, 
with Satan, with sin (XI, 7-19), for which the Creator 
is not responsible, whereas the original design of man 
was to be in perfect harmony with God. Further on, 
what was the causa efficiens of evil Will? (XII, 7.) 
Here he protests against presenting that grave problem 
in this manner at all. One should conceive sin as a 
defect, a deficiency, a minus (if I may so state it), not 
as a substance at all, but as something essentially nega- 
tive, a withdrawal from the good, something relative 
rather than absolute. Next arises the problem of time, 
which always * arrested his speculative questioning. 
He dwells on the Stoic theory of recurrent cycles, their 
“Great Year,” *° and of the idea of many worlds. 
(XI, 11 sqq.). God alone was Creator; Augustine 
rejects Plato’s Timaeus with its theory of creative sub- 
deities, where Porphyry dissents from Plato. (XII, 
26.) 

Augustine, in XII-XIII, attempts a kind of the- 
odicy, justifying the Biblical narrative of the ways of 
God with man, an apologetical discussion in the main.** 
We must not, he continues, deduce sin from materiality, 
as the Neoplatonists did and likewise the Manichaeans. 
(XIV, 4-5.) He sets Christian ethics, as exemplified 
in the Golden Rule (Matt. 7:12), over against Stoic 
theories and categories, quoting some of these in their 


* As in the latter part of the Confessions. 
*° Of. Servius on Aeneid, III, 284. Omnium siderum eodem unde pro- 


fecta sunt, * * * ad unum tempus reversio (Cic., De Finibus II, 102, with. 


Madvig’s commentary). Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 18, 11. 

**We marvel with what seriousness Augustine adduces the soul 
doctrines borrowed by Vergil from Plato and incorporated in Aeneid VI. 
But we realize again, that the National Epic, as in the Commentary by 
Servius of Rome, the contemporary of Augustine, had become a veritable 
storehouse of culture, religion, philosophy, and patriotism for all Romans 
clinging to the Old Order. (Cf. Serviana by E. G. Sihler, American Jour- 
nal of Philology, 1910.) 
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original Greek technical terms.** For himself, the 
authority of the Gospels is absolute: ‘Cum legimus 
eos, quorum auctoritati resultare fas non est.’ Himself 
he classifies with those “who came into the church of 
Christ ex gentibus” (XIV,9). In that consciousness 
he reverts to Paul, the doctor gentiwm, this, too, with a 
sweep of intensity and glowing eloquence, which per- 
mits us in some measure to estimate what force he must 
have exerted when in his own pulpit his voice reached 
the ears and souls of his hearers. In the City of God all 
citizens are in pilgrimage (in hac peregrinatione). He 
goes forward in Genesis to Cain and Abel, and thence, 
through books XV-XVII, presents the history of 
Israel, to Haggai, Zachariah, and Ezra. 

In book XVIII, Augustine enters upon a new task. 
He endeavors, quite unmistakably to tread in the foot- 
steps of Eusebius and Jerome. In what ways? The 
Chronicon of Kusebius, latinized and supplemented 
about 380 a.p. by Jerome,*® invited Augustine at this 
stage of his great task to utilize it for the same. Why? 
Because here was available the synchronism of Israel on 
the one side, and of pagan annals on the other—the two 
commonwealths, may I say, as they advanced, pari 


_ passu, elaborated, from the promise to Abraham down 


to the Incarnation at Bethlehem and beyond. 


The Alexandrine Jews, such as Aristobulus under Ptolemy 
VI Philopator (180-145), from racial pride, had begun this 
work of synchronism, with the incidental (though quite futile) 
thesis, not only that Homer and Hesiod, nay mythical Orpheus 
—that Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, etc., were not merely 


later than Moses, but that to him they owed much of their 


* XIV, 8. Incidentally we learn, that some Christian exegesis inter- 
polated Matthew 7:12, quaecunque vultis ut homines faciant vobis [bona]. 
They feared retribution might be deduced from the text. Augustine ap- — 
peals to the Greek original text. - : 

*® During his sojourn at Constantinople, when returning to Rome from 
his first monastic sojourn, that of the Syrian desert, near Antioch. 
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loftier lore. Later, in Trajan’s time, Justus of Tiberias, a 
Jewish scholar, wrote a synopsis of secular and Jewish data, 
from Moses onward. The utter omission of Christ and Christi- 
anity stimulated a Christian writer, Julius Africanus, to con- 
struct a synchronistic survey with Christian data properly 
inserted, carrying the work down to 217 a.p. We have no space 
here even to glance at the basic work of Greek chronologers, 
such as Eratosthenes, Apollodorus or Alexander Polyhistor, 
all of which was finally compiled in the Chronicon of Eusebius 
of Caesarea. 

No wonder that such parallelism urged itself on 
Augustine in his survey of the two cities, “the one of 
God, the other of this world.” He draws freely on 
Eusebius and Jerome. Thus he dwells on Genesis 
49:10: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet,” etc. As Jacob was 
dying,*® Eratos was reigning at Sikyon, Argos at 
Argos. Rome was founded 753 in the time of Hiskia. 
The prophecy of the “Erythraean Sibyl” we will gladly 
pass by; both Jews and Christians were awfully mis- 
lead by these pious frauds.** Coming down to the Sep- 
tuagint Version of the Hebrew Scriptures, Augustine 
speaks of it as of a work of Providential importance, 
claiming even divine inspiration for the Alexandrine 
translators! *? The chapter on the Incarnation and the 
Messianic prophecies, and on the New Testament as the 
consummation and complement of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, also on the Diaspora of the Jews, and their racial 

** Jerome, Eusebius, p. 18, ed. Schoene: Jacob CXLVII aetatis suae 
diem obiit profetans de Christo et de vocatione gentium. Eusebius (as 
transcribed in Chronicon Paschale). 

“W. von Christ, Griech. Lit. Gesch., 3d ed., 1898, p. 792f. 

“ He knew also of other Greek versions of the Old Testament, such as 
those of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion. The Latin version of the Sep- 
tuagint he considered the standard in the service of the churches, and 
while speaking of Jerome’s version with respect, Augustine personally pre- 
ferred the use of the Latinized Septuagint; we append his weighty words: 
Quamvis non defuerit temporibus nostris presbyter Hieronymus homo doc- 
tissimus et omnium trium linguarum peritus, qui non ex Graeco sed ex 


Hebraeo in Latinum eloquium easdem Scripturas converterit (XVIII, 43). 
Seventy translators must be more trustworthy than one. 


ey ee 
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endurance, exhibits the clearness and keenness which 
men will always associate with Augustine. (XVIII, 
46). 

Further topics are: The claims of Israel as the 
chosen people, the tares among the wheat in the expan- 
sion of the Christian church in this world; the spread 
of Christianity through suffering, the wholesome reac- 
tion on the church through her struggle with heresies; 
whether an Eleventh Persecution is in store for Chris- 
tendom; the widespread notion among pagans, that 365 
years would mark the limit of life for the Christian 
church (counting from the Crucifixion, March 24, 30 
A.D.), adding data of Resurrection, Ascension, Pente- 
cost, sweeping down to the present, the era of Hono- 
rius, when in Carthage itself (407-408?) through the 
comites Gaudentius and Jovius the temples of the 
pagans were destroyed and the cult-figures broken 
(ce. 54). In concluding his synoptic Christian chronol- 
ogy, the Bishop of Hippo used these striking words: 
“We, therefore, who are, and are called, Christians, be- 
lieve not in Peter but in Him, in whom Peter believed.” 
The anti-Jeromian and anti-Romanist stand of the 
great Bishop is here plainly expressed. Augustine, in 


_ a word, is not yet a Roman Catholic, and still free from 


the domination, in spirituwalibus, of the old capitol and 
its arrogating bishop. 

In book XIX, steadily coming nearer to his goal, 
he takes up the Swmmum Bonum,* the Aim of Exist- 
ence, the ethical theses of the main schools of Greek 
thought, the antithesis therein also to the Christian aim 


“The familiar and ultra-fervid pleading of Zielinski, Cicero im Wan- 
del der Jahr-hiunderti, 2nd ed., Teubner, 1908, on p. 443f., deals with Augus- 
tine. Zielinski’s enthusiasm, however, like that of many special pleaders, 
leads him to absurdities like this: Die Abhingigkeit des Christentums von 
Cicero * * * (p. 149). 
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of union with God and the bliss of eternal life. We 
desire to estimate “the dialectic processes of mortals by 
which they have mightily toiled to create bliss for them- 
selves in the non-happiness of this life.” ** There is an 
apologetic strain here, as the entire work is a body of 
apologetics, meant for both camps, and confronting 
particularly the history, the religion, and the philoso- 
phy of the Greco-Roman world in its accomplished 
work and completed course. 

Varro (the veritable cyclopedia for that generation, 
as we have seen) in his own day had a personal prefer- 
ence for the New Academy of Antiochus; the pleasure- 
cult of Epicurus also is reviewed; we hear further 
on of that soul-tranquillity (érapagia) on which Stoics 
and Epicureans seemed to agree. Over against all this 
the City of God sets Eternal Life as the summum 
bonwm,; of course the great axiom of Habbakuk 2: 4 
(Justus ex fide vivit)** refers not at all to this little 
material life. But in the same terrestrial span, Augus- 
tine urges, no genuine good or genuine right conduct is 
of ourselves, “unless He who gave that very faith, by 
which we believe we must be aided by Him, aids us in 
our faith and in our prayer.” *® This differs funda- 
mentally from the self-righteousness and absolute moral 
self-determination of the Stoics, from the pleasure- 
cult of the Epicureans, or from soul-tranquillity, or from 
various combinations of all these. These Greco-Roman 
moralists, all of them, with marvelous futility, claimed 
that they could be blissful here (in this life) and gain 
bliss by their own efforts.*” Here Augustine cites 


“ Argumenta Mortalium, quibus sibi ipsi beatitudinem facere i i 
vitae infelicitate moliti sunt (XIX, 1). : eee 
£ ne een ae Septuagint and Vulgate; cf. Rom. 1:17. 
uch of Augustine’s theology is contained in these f. i 
ep Oulage tie at Sy ese few and simple 
“Hic beati esse et a se ipsis beati fieri mira vanit Hs 
(XIX, 4), P' anitate voluerunt 
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1 Corinthians 3:20: ‘The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of the wise that they are vain.” Augustine was well 
aware, too, that suicide was an essential final resort for 
the Stoic sage, and an essential item in that philosophy 
of self-determination. Peace indeed is the supreme quest 
of all, even for semi-bestial beings, such as Cacus of the 
Aeneas legend.** Later Augustine dwells on Freedom 
(c. 15), and with the characteristic incisiveness of his 
analytical habit he quickly arrives at basic principles, 
as of slavery in the spiritual aspects, as of sin, or of the 
subjection of the nations to polytheism. 

Now, as for the Greek schools of thought, while 
freely availing himself of their academic terms and 
delimitations, he is fully aware of the fact, that no 
genuine adjustment to these of the Christian theses is 
either desirable or even possible. As for ancient Rome, 
her political morality was purely selfish or imperialistic; 
they scorned the consent of the governed and the self- 
determination of other nations; they sought, in a word, 
to exploit the ancient world. Why then should one 
become ecstatic about that political fabric (c.21)? Why 
(one may read between the lines) grieve at the passing 
thereof? Or should one identify the God of the Chris- 
- tians with Jupiter Optimus Maximus (c. 22)? Here 
again Augustine turns to the writings of Porphyry, 
the defender of paganism, and even then the most noted 
antagonist of Christianity.*° 

We notice in this precious reference, that Porphyry 
and his school stood essentially where Celsus had stood 
in the age of the Antonines, as when speaking of the 
crucifixion and the “dead god” (of the foolish Chris- 
tians) justly put to death by the Jews whose concep- 

“ Vergil, Aen., VIII, 195 sqq. 


“Fifteen books, Kara Xpwriavadv and, here, The Philosophy from 
Oracles. (XIX, 23.) 
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tion of God was so much higher ® than that of the 
Christians—the Neoplatonist here forgetting that poly- 
theism was a deadly sin in the Mosaic code. 

Elsewhere Porphyry claimed that the Christians 
were a kind of Neoplatonists without being aware of it; 
the soul of that eminent man, Jesus, was actually in 
Heaven, with other souls of the blessed. Odd, then, how 
Christ should have been justly crucified! Hecate and 
Apollo did not agree there. We see that the Scriptural 
and the philosophical Augustine dwelled together in one 
soul, even in this, his autumnal period; even then for the 
last great occasion of his life, he confronted the culture 
of the Greco-Roman past with a categorical Non 
possumus! 

The twentieth book presents the great and grave 
theme of the Last Judgment, a treatment avoiding 
incursion into secular speculation, of course; it is dis- 
tinctly addressed to Christians. It is a consolation and 
a monition to bear with patience the evils of this world 
and not to overrate its boons. The grammaticus, the 
rhetor, the secular philosopher have vanished. We 
must be content with a narrow presentation. He cites 
the Old Testament *’ about fifty-six times, the New *” 
some one hundred and twenty-nine times. The heaviest 
single citation bearing on this theme of eschatology is 
2 Thessalonians 2:1-12: “Now we beseech you, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ete. 


In these twelve verses there are found some eighteen diver- 
; : : ; 
gencies from Jerome’s version, all, however, of a minor nature, 


as in synonyms or in the order of words. If anything, Augus- - 


*° Precisely so put by the Emperor Julian. 

As to the canon of the Old Testament, Augustine still believed 
(XX, 3) that Solomon was the author of Ecclesiastes; he stubbornly clings 
to vanitas vanitantium (Eccl. 1: 2). 

“ The Apocalypse is cited about seventeen times. Joannes evangelista 
in libro qui dicitur Apocalypsis (c. 7). 
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tine’s version is a little more rigorously accurate than Jerome’s, 
except in verse 8. Was Nero meant?*® But even then 4 
there were many forms of exegesis, as we see in his own allu- 
sions: Quidam putant, Nonnulli suspicantur, Alii vero. 


The topic of the Antichrist suggests to him at once to 
cite 1 John 2:18: “Little children it is the last time,” 
etc., which he latinizes thus: Pueri, novissima hora est, 
et sicut audistis quod Antichristus sit venturus, nunc 
autem Antichristi multi facti sunt, ete. Of course 
1 Thessalonians 4:14 also figures heavily. Of Old 
Testament writers, Daniel and Malachi seemed to him 
particularly important. He could say much more, but 
this twentieth book must now be concluded.” 

In the last two books he deals with the penalties of 
the wicked and the felicity of the just. The eternity of 
that punishment—was it just? Here, too, he brings 
in the theory of purgatory which Plato had developed 
and iterated: °° The evil and wicked to suffer after 
death, for a definite period, after, and in consequence of, 
a judgment, and before their next incarnation. In the 
pool beyond Acheron they dwell (Phaedo, 113 D), 
‘being purged [xaapdyevor] and paying the penalty 
for their wrong doings, if one has committed some act 
of injustice, and for their good deeds they bear off 
honors, each one according to his worth.” See also the 
great myth, the Vision of the Arminian Er, (Rep. 
X, 614), imitated by Cicero in his Dream of Scipio, in 
the Republic, C. VI. The Neoplatonists again loomed 
large in Augustine’s vision. 


** Or emperor worship as an institution? 

Of. Alford or Meyer. 

® Multas evangelicas apostolicasque sententias de divino isto iudicio 
novissimo video mihi esse practereundas, ne hoc volumen in nimiam longi- 
tudinem provolvatur (XX, 19, initio). 

% Phaedrus, 246, d. sqq., 250 c. (cf. E. G. Sihler, Virgil and Plato, 
Amer. Philol. Assoc., 1880); Gorgias, 526f.; Rep. X, 614. 
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In other ways, too, we observe here the beginnings 
of Romanism (c. 18) as in this, that God’s attention was 
measured by the degree of sanctity of those who pray— 
or by intercession of saints; still others make member- 
ship in the Catholic Church the saving clause or condi- 
tion. These and many other theses Augustine rejects, 
mainly on Scriptural grounds: “Into the everlasting 
fire prepared,” etc. (Matt. 25:41). And there were 
exegetical voices or pens in his day of men who declared 
that this must be taken as a mere threat, not as a predic- 
tion of a coming reality. It will not do, Augustine 
urges, to rely on ecclesiastic membership. Many also 
rush (c. 27) to the sacramental immersion as to a kind 
of celestial insurance. There is, after all, no justifica- 
tion but in Christ. He shrinks from approving the 
practice then much in vogue, to rely upon the merits 
and prayers of more saintly friends. Who would dare 
to specify this class of sins, which may be thus favored? 

The last book (XXII) deals with Eternal Bliss. 
Here he, a Roman by culture, training, and tradition, 
takes up the figure of Romulus, founder of Rome, and 
sire, in a way, of the Roman Empire; there was, later 
on, an official and perpetual apotheosis of that first 
king; with this he places in a kind of parallelism the 
infinitely greater figure of Christ, Founder and Eternal 
King of the City of God, who came in the fulness of time, 
and whose historicity is established beyond cavil (c. 7). 
Here Augustine is tempted into a digression which 
presents his day and the official practical attitude of the 
hierarchy of his day with startling directness. It is the 
cult of martyrs and the miraculous phenomena associ- 
ated with that cult, that concrete and palpable element 
in faith and ritual which always has appealed to the 
masses and the many—the icon being more enduring 
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than the iconoclast. The Bishop of Hippo then, 
aperto ore, and we may add, bona fide, narrates some 
two score of such “revelations,” or manifestations, in 
Milan (the bones of Protasius and Gervasius) and in 
a great many different dioceses of Africa, many won- 
derful healings particularly. Even then earth brought 
from Jerusalem was suspended in chambers (c. 8) that 
the sleeper might suffer no evil. Later the same earth 
was dug in by the owner at a certain spot where prayers 
more than ordinarily efficacious might be offered up; 
it thus became a “sacred spot’ much resorted to. “We 
{Augustine and a fellow bishop] did not resist.” We 
read this with sadness; was there after all much differ- 
ence between these things and the theurgy of the 
Neoplatonists? (The Eucharist is—c. 8—designated 
as sacrificium corporis Christi.) In a word, Augustine 
fully believes that such extraordinary blessings are 
accomplished, and why? ‘Because the martyr gave up 
his life for that faith” (i. e., in the Christ who was a 
wonder-worker), a logic we cannot very well follow or 
make our own. We notice also that Christians in that 
day “prayed” directly to martyrs. We cite from 
Neander (Torrey, II, p. 335) : 


But it was by means of this unwise connivance, springing 
from an anxiety (which Neander compared quite aptly with 
the parentalia of pagan ritual) to promote conversion by 
masses, that encouragement was given to the habit of con- 
founding pagan and Christian customs. 


Going forward, Augustine discusses the question, 
whether a material body is thinkable in Eternal Life; 
whereas the Neoplatonists, in denial, relied on Plato 
(Timaeus, 32). As for himself, Augustine cites 
Romans 8:29: “For whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate [to be] conformed to the image of his 
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Son.” And Christ is the Perfect Man. Nothing can 
remain lost or scattered in dust to the Will from which 
proceeds that final recovery and consummation. Great 
indeed and universal are the miseries and evils of our 
world, due to the Fall. We must not leave uncited a 
tremendous passage here written by Augustine (c. 22) : 

‘What of the love itself of so many things vain and 
harmful, and, from this, gnawing cares, [mental] dis- 


turbances, mournings, dreads, crazy joys, discords, © 


suits at law, wars, plots, bursts of anger, personal feuds, 
deception, flattery, cheating, theft, robbery, betrayal of 
trust, pride, scheming for place, envy, murder, parri- 
cide, cruelty, savagery, worthlessness, luxury, way- 
wardness, shamelessness, sexual baseness, fornications, 
adulteries, incests and debauchery and uncleanness 
against the nature of both sexes which it is unseemly 
even to name, sacrilegies, heresies, blasphemies, oppres- 
sions of the innocent, calumnies, defraudations, dishon- 
esty of lawyers, false witness, unfair verdicts, acts of 
force, highway robberies, and whatever of such evils 
does not enter the mind and still does not withdraw 
from that life of men? But these are the evils of men, 
and still issuing from that root of error and perverted 
affection with which every son of Adam is born.” And 
a little further on:°’ “The evil which is derived from 
one’s parent, and the good which is bestowed by the 
Creator.” 

The Neoplatonists indeed deny that there can be 
any physical or material resurrection, but to the Omnip- 
otent but a single thing is impossible. He cannot lie 
(ec. 25), and corporality is no bar to bliss. 

Then, as for “seeing God,’ Augustine cites Philip- 


_ "©. 24: Malum quod a parente trahitur, et bonum quod a creante 
tribuitur. 
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pians 4:7, “the Peace of God, which passeth all wnder- 
standing,” and frankly says: “If I shall be willing to 
tell the truth, I do not know.’ ** Nor does he claim to 
know what saints will do in that celestial body; our ter- 
restrial and mortal standards of vision and power fur- 
nish us no basis whatever of computation and conjec- 
ture for that spiritual realm, when “the invisible things 
of God” (Rom. 1: 20) will deeply satisfy our ken. The 
beatitude of all will be, that the blessed will be wnable 
to sin any more,” nor die; here, indeed, in our world, 
while bliss is lost, we have not lost the craving for bliss, 
even then. It will be the Sabbath of all time, a veritable 
Seventh Period, the rest of saints when God will be 
all in all.°° “There we shall have leisure and vision, we 
shall have vision and-love, we shall have love and shall 
have praise.” 


Note. It has been suggested that these essays and studies (which in 
this latter and autumnal period of the author’s life have been for more 
than five years the absorbing and main theme of his research) might be 
collected in a volume, perhaps, with a title somewhat like this: From 
Augustus to Augustine—Essays and Studies dealing with the Contact and 
Conflict of Classical Paganism and Christianity. That it is all a con- 
tinuation and complement of my Testimoniuwm Animae must have become 
clear to those of my present readers who may be acquainted with the work 
named. It would crown what has been almost a half-century of devotion 
to the study of classic antiquity, could the present writer, in laying down 
his pen, look forward to an eventide of usefulness, in the present instance, 
usefulness specifically, to theologians, classicists, and perhaps also to his- 
‘torians and to students of ancient philosophy. But whether such pia 
desideria may or may not bear fruition, I close this long task with a grate- 
ful and humble expression to that Being who is the source of all truth, 
and in whose hands is our breath and whose are all our ways (Dan. 5:23). 


5 Si verum velim dicere, nescio (c. 29). : 

™ Hoc autem novissimum eo potentius erit, quo peccare non poterit 
(c. 30). ; : 

®Tbi vacabimus et videbimus, videbimus et amabimus, amabimus et 
laudabimus. 


MOURNERS AND MEDIUMS 


By Rev. ALBERT CLARKE Wycxorr, Pastor Reformed Church, 
Spring Valley, New York 


Is not this something more than phantasy?—Shakespeare. 


Tue ghost of Hamlet’s father gave Marcellus and 
Bernardo a lively tussle. Of all the combats in 
which these two doughty warriors were ever engaged 
this was the most weird and futile. The skilled 
thrusts of their trusted partisans were eluded with 
maddening ease. “Tis here! °Tis here!’’ they cried, 
striking wildly about with their swords. But their 
frantic blows went wide of their shadowy mark, as the 
ghost moved about unharmed in the midst of the melee. 
Pausing for a breathing spell, Marcellus thus rumi- 
nates: 

We do it wrong, being so majestical 

To offer it the show of violence; 


For it is, as the air invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


While they were at their wits’ end, through the 
silence of the night they heard in the distance the 
shrill-sounding notes of a cock crowing. Whereupon 
the hitherto imperturbable ghost “started like a guilty 
thing upon a fearful summons” and was gone. Hora- 
tio explained this strange action of the ghost in this 
fashion: The crowing of the cock is the trumpet of the 
morning that wakes the god of day. Its first notes are 
always a signal to the denizens of the night that dawn 
is starting to walk over the dew of the eastern hills and 
the day will soon break, flooding this earth with light. 

384. 
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Now it is light, Horatio points out, that spirits cannot 
abide. Darkness is their native air. So as soon as 
they hear the warning of the crowing cock they hie 
pell-mell to their dark confines. 

This experience brings to light two important facts 
concerning spirits. In the first place it is useless to 
try to fight them with a “show of violence.” For they 
are “as the air invulnerable, and our vain blows mali- 
cious mockery.” In the second place it hints at the real 
way to rid this earth of spirits. They cannot stand the 
light. If real light can be turned upon them they will 
speedily hie themselves to their confines. 

From the outbreak of the war to the present time, 
spirits, spiritists, and mediums have been holding high 
carnival. The night of their revelry has been long. 
But do you not hear in the distance the shrill-sounding 
notes of the trumpet of dawn? The spirits, at least, 
do. What has happened to Julia, Frederick, Ray- 
mond, Patience Worth, Private Dowding, and the hosts 
of other spirits who were so brave and loquacious a short 
time ago? They have hied themselves to their confines, 
and the high carnival of the spiritists has come to a sud- 
denend. The God of day is awakening, and the dawn 
of a better understanding is starting to walk over the 
dew of the eastern hills, flooding the intellectual world 
with much-needed light upon this mystifying subject of 
spiritism. 

The light of the scientific knowledge of the physics 
of table-turning, ouija board, planchette, and auto- 
matic writing, together with the knowledge of the way 
objects in seances apparently move about without phys- 
ical contact, has driven the spirits away from this 
realm. The light of the physiology of the trance state, 
and the physiological requirement for a good medium, 
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the nerve and muscular actions and reactions, have 
driven all spirits from this realm. And the light of the 
new science of psychology of the conscious and the sub- 
conscious mind and of analytical psychology has come 
to explain all of the left-over phenomena from the 
departments of physics and physiology, so that from 
this realm also all spirits have been driven. In a larger 
work about completed, we have shown how effective the 
light of this new knowledge has become in every realm. 
It has frightened all spirits away from this earth. The 
so-called spirits who are left communicating through 
mediums are only pretenders. As a foregleam of this 
new light, we present this short study of Mourners and 
Mediums. 

Spiritists have an unusual number of telling talk- 
ing points. Their range of interests is so varied that 
they reach widely different types of minds. To the be- 
reaved rationalist they offer in the place of faith and 
opinion, “‘scientific proofs of survival.” To the indoc- 
trinated, they bring the direct, personal testimony of 
the departed loved one to give assurance that this loved 
one is not in hell nor is he even unhappy. ‘To the 
philosophical, they affirm the superiority of the spirit- 
ual over the material by showing that spirits are the real 
miracle-workers of the universe, and that to them is 
given all power in Heaven and onearth. To the intel- 
lectual, they give a rational universe by the simple 
device of explaining all the otherwise unexplained phe- 
nomena through the hypothesis of spirit agency. To 
mourners they offer comfort and hope by allowing them 
to hold actual communication with their loved ones 
through mediums and so learn that they live and are 
happy. When a phantom-like spiritism, more elusive 
than Marble Faun, is given this labyrinthine maze of 
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profound ideas in which to race about, it is no easy mat- 
ter to catch it. The only sane procedure is to explore 
each one of these winding passages in succession, flood 
it with the light of knowledge, and drive the spirits 
out of these haunts back to their own confines. 

In the present article we will ask the reader to 
accompany us upon a tour of inspection of the last of 
these passages, the one where mediums make spiritists 
out of mourners. We chose this particular one because 
it is where converts to spiritism are made. 

Spiritism lives on mediums—and mediums live on 
mourners. If spiritism were, as it claims to be, a sci- 
ence, it would naturally appeal to those of a scientific 
turn of mind. On the contrary it appeals to the mind 
when its scientific faculties are least fitted to function 
normally. This is during the period when emotional 
and tragic bereavement have unseated reason. It is 
from this peculiar class of mourners that mediums 
derive ninety-nine per cent. of their recruits. Psychi- 
cal researchers are born of the other interests mentioned, 
but not converts to spiritism. They come from the 
mourner class. ‘The mediums know their own business 
best, and they always have their communicating spirits 
plainly tell their loved ones that they must cultivate 
the religious frame of mind, and set aside the critical, 
if they are ever to enjoy the satisfaction of convincing 
communications. These facts indicate to the psycholo- 
gist that these much-advertised talking points of spirit- 
ism are all quite negligible factors when mediums get 
right down to the business of making converts. ‘The 
mind of the unconsoled mourner, the most unscientific 
mind in the world, is the fertile soil in which to sow the 
seed of belief in spirit communication. The unprece- 
dented increase in the number of such minds, which the 
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great loss of life during the war caused, furnished the 
natural soil for the harvest of converts to spiritism 
which has been reaped of late. 

But not all mourners seek mediums. Only a small 
minority of the bereaved have turned to spiritism. 
These all have one characteristic in common; they are 
the tragically bereaved ones who have lost their vital 
and sustaining religious faith in survival. When 
crushing bereavement comes to such, the will-to-believe 
is automatically turned to spiritism. If at this critical 
period certain other influences are brought to bear 
upon this will-to-believe with sufficient force, if mediums 
are finally visited, and supposed communication with 
the one lost takes place, conversion generally follows. 
In every such conversion, three indispensable elements 
are universally found to be present: Previous loss of 
sustaining religious faith; strong and successful persua- 
sion by interested spiritists to visit a medium, which 
visit ends in a seance; and so-called communication with 
the departed. During this communication the spirit 
of the loved one urges the mourner to cast aside all 
doubts and believe in spirit communication. We have 
then, first, a dominant subjective psychological sense 
of need for something of this kind; second, powerful 
objective influence exerted upon the mind and the will 
by others at a time when the power of resistance is least; 
third, pressure from the other world by the spirit of the 
loved one, when the heart is most susceptible to such 
influences. 

At the very moment when the ministers of the his- 
toric Christian church feel that it is unfair to take 
undue advantage of the tragically bereaved, spiritists 
and mediums ply their trade with most vigor. Under 
such conditions it is easy to understand how the igno- 
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rant and weak-minded might fall a ready prey to such 
influences. But would this be possible with the intelli- 
gent and strong-minded? We have made a study of 
a large number of distinguished converts to spiritism, 
and we find no exceptions among them. No bereaved 
one, who puts himself under the power of mediums 
believingly, is in a position to resist the pressure of the 
spirits. To show how the convert is made we will study 
the history of Sir Conan Doyle, Mrs. May Sewall, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge. These three distinguished spiritists 
have been selected, because each one features a differ- 
ent one of the elements with which we are concerned. 
It hardly needs to be stated that there is no compulsion 
about this interpretation of the evidence. In each case 
we simply take the author’s own story and describe 
how it looks through the eye of the psychologist. 


Sir Conan Doyle’s Conversion to Spiritism. In his 
book, The New Revelation, Sir Conan Doyle devotes 
the first chapter to a detailed account of his conversion. 
Very correctly he begins at the beginning with this 
- confession: 

When I had finished my medical education in 1882, I found 
myself, like many young medical men, a convinced materialist 
as regards our personal destiny. * * * When it came to 
a question of our little personalities surviving death, it seemed 
to me that the whole analogy of Nature was against it. When 
the candle burns out the light disappears [p. 14 f.]. 


According to this confession, one room in Sir Conan 
Doyle’s spiritual house was empty, swept, and gar- 
nished. A “To let” sign was hung)upon the door. As 
a Roman Catholic, this empty chamber of the soul dis- 
turbed him more than it would the average Protestant 
whose regular religious rites do not include sacraments 
for the dying and masses for the dead, which continue 
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to keep the belief in future life and destiny before the 
mind. There being no particular urgency about the 
matter he began leisurely to look around for another 
tenant. It was at a time when spiritism was sure to 
apply. He says: 

This was my frame of mind when Spiritualistic phenomena 

first came before my notice [p. 16]. 
As has already been indicated, an important item of 
influence at this particular period is always the solicita- 
tion of interested spiritists. With these he now falls 
in. Concerning them he says: 

I met some friends, however, who were interested in the 
matter, and I sat with them at some table-moving seances. We 
got connected messages [p. 16]. 

I was in practice in Southsea at this time, and dwelling 
there was General Drayson, a man of very remarkable charac- 


ter, and one of the pioneers of Spiritualism in this country. 
To him I went with my difficulties [p. 21]. 


General Drayson’s advice was summed up in these 
words: “Go forward and try to reach something bet- 
ter.” Sir Conan did go forward in his study of spirit- 
ism. He tells us he attended seances, conversed with 
Spiritists, investigated its phenomena, joined the 
Society for Psychical Research, and read all the litera- 
ture upon which he could lay his hands. This he con- 
tinued to do for thirty years. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this sincere and sympathetic study, he did not 
become a convert. Spiritism was not invited into his 
empty chamber. ‘This attitude he maintained until 
the war. To this fact he calls attention with some satis- 
faction in this passage: 

_ I have now traced my own evolution of thought up to the 
time of the war. I can claim, I hope, that it was deliberate 


and showed no traces of that credulity with which our oppo- 
nents charge us [p. 38]. 
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Up to this time he is indeed guiltless of this charge 
of undue credulity. Had he continued to maintain this 
same commendable mental attitude toward this subject, 
we are sure that he would have ended his life without 
becoming a convert. He confesses this quite possible, 
when he admits: 

I might have drifted on for my whole life as a psychical 


Researcher, showing a sympathetic, but more or less dilettante 
attitude towards the whole subject [p. 38]. 


This experience brings out the sterile nature of the 
so-called “scientific proofs” which spiritism has to fur- 
nish. Sincere, open-minded men can sympathetically 
study this evidence for a lifetime and yet remain uncon- 
vinced of its truth. Many psychical researchers have 
had the same experience. For example, Professor 
William James tried hard all his life to believe in spirit 
communication. Yet, though spiritists are continu- 
ally speaking of him as though he were one of their 
number, the truth is, he did not become a convert. To 
the end of his life he never advanced beyond the stage 
of an interested inquirer on the anxious seat. Just 
before his death he wrote this confession: 


For twenty-five years I have been in touch with the litera- 
ture of psychical research, and have had acquaintance with 
a number of psychical researchers. I have also spent a good 
many hours (though far fewer than I should have spent) in 
witnessing (or trying to witness) phenomena. Yet I am theo- 
retically no further than I was at the beginning | Memories 
and Studies, p. 175.] 


Overpowering tragic bereavement never came into his 
life to set off the psychological explosion necessary to 
force a thinking mind into spiritism. Any one 
familiar with the nature of genuine scientific proof 
knows two things about it: First, it naturally appeals 
most strongly to the scientific specialists, and last to 
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the lay mind; second, it leaves no option but belief. 
When an open-minded, sympathetic seeker after truth 
is in possession of all the facts in the case, truth pos- 
sesses a resistless power to compel conviction. The 
so-called scientific proofs of spiritism, on the other 
hand, reverse this process. They do not appeal at all 
to the scientific specialists, but almost exclusively to the 
lay mind of the mourner. And when they are given 
full opportunity to carry conviction they seem to pos- 
sess some fatal scientific defect, for they have no power 
to compel conviction. The intellect is never wholly 
convinced by them. Other influences are forced to 
supply this defect. Genuine conversion only results 
when the intellect and the will are stampeded into un- 
willing and ill-considered decision under stress of some 
intense emotional excitement. Tragic bereavement is 
the Bolshevik who rushes in and overthrows the reign 
of the intellect, and spiritists are the revolutionists who 
take advantage of the situation and carry the will-to- 
believe over to belief in spiritism. The emotional fac- 
tor which upset Sir Conan Doyle’s commendable delib- 
eration was the war. He says: 

I might have drifted on for my whole life as a psychical 
Researcher. * * * But the War came, and when the War 


came it brought earnestness into all our souls and made us 


look more closely at our own beliefs and reassess their values 
[p. 38 £.]. 


Now practical pressure begins to be applied. He 
puts this fact thus: 


In the presence of an agonized world, hearing every day of 
the deaths of the flower of our race in the first promise of their 
unfulfilled youth, seeing around one, the wives and mothers who 
had no clear conception whither their loved ones had gone to, 
I seemed suddenly to see that this subject with which I had so 
long dallied was not merely a study of a force outside the rules 
of science, but that it was really something tremendous, a 
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breaking down of the walls between two worlds, a direct unde- 
niable message from beyond, a call of hope and of guidance to 
the human race at the time of its deepest affliction |p. 39]. 


To the pressure of this general sorrow in time was 
added personal bereavement. Sir Conan lost ten of 
his own kin, among whom was numbered his son. 
Thus it came to pass that, for the first time since 1882, 
he was face to face with a imperious demand for some 
kind of belief in personal survival. It is quite possible 
for those in mature life and good health to persuade 
themselves that they have not the slightest interest in 
the question of the survival of their own individual 
entity. But when these same persons see the young 
with their unfulfilled lives die in heroic devotion to 
duty, a sense of justice seems to demand that for them 
at least death shall not end all. Some such belief 
becomes a psychological necessity to keep the heart 
from breaking and the reason from snapping. And in 
« crisis like the war, for those who were as close to it all 
as Sir Conan Doyle, some such belief must be obtained. 

The natural source)to which a Christian instinctively 
turns in such a time of need is the historic Christian 
faith. Another source is belief in spiritism. It takes 
no prophet to predict to which of these Sir Conan 
Doyle will turn. Thirty years ago he shut the door 
that leads to the religious refuge. And long accumu- 
lating prejudices nourished against the church and its 
beliefs effectually barred this road. On the other hand, 
during all these years, he had carefully kept open 
the door and clear of unjustified prejudices the’ way 
which leads to belief in spiritism. To it therefore he 
inevitably turns. What does he do with all of those 
scientific difficulties which kept him for thirty years 
from becoming a convert? He simply brushes them 
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aside. He has other needs now which must be met at 
the expense of something. Here is his own statement: 


The objective side of it ceased to interest, for having made 
up one’s mind that it was true there was an end of the matter. 
The religious side of it was clearly of infinitely greater 
importance [p. 39]. 


The psychologist will never lose sight of this impor- 
tant statement. For it contains the secret of the whole 
mental process. By this psychological move he shifts 
the gears of his mental machinery from the scientific to 
the religious shaft. In other words, to him spiritism 
has ceased to be a science and has become his religion. 
There is no mistaking this change in its character so far 
as he is concerned. Over and over again he asserts this 
truth. Mediums become to him the most important 
members in society. Of them he says: 


I consider that in these days of doubt and sorrow, a genu- 
ine professional medium is the most useful member of the whole 
community [The Wanderings of a Spiritualist, p. 20]. 


The rest of the story is short. As a result of this 
mental and spiritual revolution which the tragedies of 
the war inaugurated in Sir Conan Doyle’s life, a new 
psychological regime has been set up. Under its rule 
the stricter immigration laws of his old scientific frame 
of mind have been lifted, and all the beliefs which spirit- 
ism sanctions and needs, no matter how extreme, irra- 
tional or absurd they may be, are freely admitted to 
residence, citizenship, and protection in his mind. Every 
time his old habit of ;mind seeks to come back into 
power the spirits impress upon him that the religious 
frame of mind, and not the critical, is what they wish. 
After a few sharp rebukes administered to his doubt- 
ing mind, his critical spirit is properly squelched and he 
becomes as docile intellectually, credulous, and ortho- 
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dox a believer as any medium can desire. This fact is 
abundantly proven by his latest book, The Wander- 
ings of a Spiritualist (a review of which is found in this 
issue). He is no longer a scientist investigating scien- 
tific phenomena; he has found the truth, and is now 
going forth to convert the world to believe in it. This 
is his only mission in life. His call came one memorable 
night at Merthyr. He describes it thus: 


For two hours my wife and I had sat within listening to 
the whispering voices of the dead, voices which are so full of 
earnest life, and of desperate endeavors to pierce the barrier 
of our dull senses. * * * Now with those voices still 
haunting our memories we had slipped out into the material 
world. * * * As I looked down on it all I grasped my 
wife’s hand in the darkness, and I cried aloud, “My God, if 
they only knew—if they could only know.” * * * The wish 
to serve was strong upon us both. God had given us wonder- 
ful signs, and they were surely not for ourselves alone [The 
Wanderings of a Spiritualist, p. 16]. 


Under this impulse he starts upon his tour as a 
preacher of spiritism. He quotes with approval the 
estimate of his life mission as phrased by the Sydney 
Spiritists in these words: 


You are a specially chosen leader, endowed with power to 
command attention from obdurate minds. We rejoice that 
you are ready to consecrate your life to spread our glorious 
Gospel [op. cit., p. 249]. 


Upon his safe return to London he makes this sig- 
nificant observation: 


Greatly guarded by the higher forces which have, by the 
goodness of Providence, been deputed to help us, we are back 
in dear old London once more. * * * We should be stocks 
and stones if we did not realize that we have been the direct 
instruments of God in a cause upon which He has set His vis- 
ible seal. There let it rest. If He be with us, who is against 
us? [op. cit., p. 298 f.]. 
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We also can now let his case rest at this point, and 
turn to another. 


Mrs. May Sewall’s Conversion to Spiritism. The 
point we wish to make in this study is, that, even where 
lack of religious faith in personal immortality and 
tragic bereavement are both present, belief in spiritism 
is not the natural reaction of the human mind. This 
belief is always artificially induced and surreptitiously 
superimposed from without through persistent over-per- 
suasion by spiritists and mediums. In her book, Neither 
Dead Nor Sleeping, Mrs. Sewall gives a very complete 
account of the way the spiritists plotted her capture. 
Though Mrs. Sewall is not as well known to the gen- 
eral reader as Sir Conan Doyle, still she is one of the 
most prominent women in America. Booth 'Tarking- 
ton, in his introduction to her book, says that General 
Harrison, James Whitcomb Riley, and Mrs. Sewall 
are the three most distinguished citizens the city of 
Indianapolis has produced. For many years she was 
one of the most prominent leaders in the cause of 
woman’s suffrage, and at the same time one of the most 
distinguished women educators in this country. Her 
influence among women made her a coveted prize for 
American spiritists. As to her lack of religious belief 
in survival she gives us this information: _ 


In Church relationship we were of the school known in the 
United States as “Parker” or “radical” Unitarians. We 
desired immortality as most happy people do; we believed in it 
much as we believed in the indestructibility of matter; but we 
felt no certainty of the survival of the separate individual 
entity. * * * This creed had been rehearsed by us almost 
daily. My motto to August 10th, 1897, had been: One world 
at a time [p. Q]. 


Now comes the incident which switched on the first 
spark of interest in spiritism: 
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About two weeks before his death, Mr. Sewall said: ‘“Lis- 
ten a moment while I speak about what you refuse to see. 
You cannot believe that I am going; I know that it is inevit- 
able. I wish now only to say that if I discover that I sur- 
vive death, the first thing I shall do will be to ascertain 
whether or not Jesus ever returned to earth after his cruci- 
fixion. You know we have not believed it. But if I find that 
he did return to His disciples, I shall do nothing else until I 
shall have succeeded in returning to you, unless before that 
time, you have come to me [p. 1]. 


Within a fortnight Mr. Sewall dies, and leaves Mrs. 
Sewall inconsolable. During the period of her pro- 
longed grief it was inevitable that her spiritistic friends 
should endeavor by every means in their power to capi- 
talize her grief and her husband’s suggestion about 
returning to her. That this was done, she reveals in this 
passage: 

In the months immediately following the event I was 
approached by two friends with appeals to visit a local 
“medium.” The lady assured me that frequently when she 


had met me in the street she had seen my husband walking by 
my side and knew that he wished us to perceive his presence 


[p. 3]. 

But this sort of representation was altogether too 
foolish to appeal to Mrs. Sewall’s common sense. Not- 
withstanding their repeated urgings, she resolutely 
refused to visit any mediums. However, the trauma, 
or life wound, which her husband’s death inflicted upon 
her sensitive nature was unusually severe. From it she 
did not recover with normal rapidity. It threatened to 
produce serious psychological complexes which might 
easily settle down into the fixation of a permanent state 
of grief. This unusual feature of her bereavement she 
describes in this manner: 


Unlike many bereaved, I did not seek to forget my sorrow 
or him whose removal had caused it. On the contrary, I strove 
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to keep the memories of him always present in my own mind 
and in the minds of all about me [p. 4]. 


Analytical psychologists know that, unless some 
relief sooner or later is obtained from this pent-up pres- 
sure of prolonged and nursed bereavement, serious con- 
sequences are liable to occur. Some adjustment of the 
situation has to be made. As in the case of Sir Conan 
Doyle, two alternatives of relief naturally present them- 
selves—religious faith or spiritism. As to which of 
these will be chosen in any case, previous religious 
thinking and the personal influence of friends will 
determine. In Mrs. Sewall’s case her previous religious 
thinking had piled up a mass of inhibitions which 
effectually barred the way to the comfort of historic 
Christianity. The creed which she and her husband had 
rehearsed almost daily was that there is no certainty 
of the survival of separate individual entity. And her 
most intimate personal friends had no help along this 
line to offer. So this relief is unavailable. 

The spiritists, however, were not so helpless. They 
knew her grief, and they had something to offer. It is 
true that they had received little encouragement in 
their repeated advances. But a few failures only 
spurred them on to renewed effort. They saw that her 
state of mind made her an excellent prospect, so they 
put their heads together and concocted a deep-laid 
scheme to win her. It had to be adroit to succeed; 
this they knew. The plan which they finally con- 
ceived and executed is worthy of the best efforts of 
spiritists. We will allow Mrs. Sewall to describe it. 
The preliminary maneuvers began as follows: 


In June, 1897 , my engagements took me to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. While there I received an invitation to be speaker on 
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Pee Day” for the tenth of August at Lily Dale, N. Y. 
p. 5 

There was nothing suspicious about this invitation, 
and the spiritistic friends with whom she happened to 
be when this invitation reached her persuaded her to 
accept it. At the time Mrs. Sewall did not know that 
Lily Dale, New York, was the famous camp of the 
Spiritists. Not until a few days before the appointed 
time did those who were plotting her capture casually 
enlighten her upon this point. But she thought little of 
this fact, and innocently walked right into the trap 
which had been set so cleverly for her. Not until she 
was on the grounds were her suspicions aroused. Her 
awakening she thus describes: 


When at seven o’clock P. M. August 9th, I arrived at 
Lily Dale Assembly Grounds I was met by Mrs. B. in whom 
I recognized the efficient Chairman of the Press Committee of 
the National American Woman’s Suffrage Association, whom 
I had frequently seen at Washington, D. C., conventions, but 
whose connection with Spiritualism I had never suspected. 
When she proposed to conduct me ona tour of the grounds 
and introduce me to some of the most “famous” mediums, I 
experienced a shock. Her official connection with this camp 
made me feel different toward her. I therefore declined all 
courteous overtures, and repulsed the pressing pleas of a 
friend who had come from a neighboring town to hear me, to 
stop over a day or two and investigate, and mentioning my 
engagement on the morrow at Chautauqua, N. Y., I hastened 
my preparations for departure [p. 7]. 


Mrs. Sewall’s obstinacy was disconcerting. It began 
to look as though she would escape from their hands 
as the bird from the snare of the fowler. But this was 
not to happen if they could help it. Too much was at 
stake to have their deep-laid plans miscarry at this late 
hour. So drastic and immediate action was necessary. 
And the spiritists were equal to the occasion. At this 
point a series of remarkable coincidences began, which 
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saved the situation. Mrs. Sewall describes them as 


follows: 

However, unexpected difficulties arose; a chain of what we 
ignorantly or irreverently name accidents. The treasurer had 
been suddenly called away for two days; the train schedule 
had been changed; the carriage that in consequence was 
engaged to drive me over to the country broke down when 
we were hardly started; a few minutes later a telegram post- 
poned my engagement at Chautauqua by three days [p. 8]. 

We entirely agree with Mrs. Sewall that this 
remarkable series of coincidences ought not to be 
ignorantly named accidents. Design is too plainly 
written upon every incident in the series. Spirit- 
istic providence undoubtedly had a hand in order- 
ing away the treasurer so suddenly that he did not leave 
Mrs. Sewall’s pay check. It also had a hand in seeing 
that she missed her regular train, the change in the 
schedule was only an incident in the contingency. It 
also had a hand in disabling the carriage so that after 
all other efforts had failed she should not be able to 
escape by this route. From later developments it soon 
becomes apparent that this efficient spiritistic provi- 
dence was only sparring for time until the all impor- 
tant telegram from Chautauqua, New York, should 
arrive. For a providence which orders such an intri- 
cate chain of accidents surely knows why they happen. 
Who were the humble instruments in the hands of this 
special providence will have to remain a matter of con- 
jecture. This providence, though not entirely inscru- 
table, was at least overruling so far as Mrs. Sewall was 
concerned. For she remained three days at Lily Dale. 

By this time this whole uncanny Lily Dale affair was 
beginning to get on Mrs. Sewall’s nerve. Was fate 
taking a hand in this matter? Her spiritistic friends 
tried to tell her that it was. And that there was only 
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one reason for it all. Her husband was striving to 
make good his pre-mortem promise, and she was vainly 
struggling against the light. This combination of 
untoward circumstances, the environment of this hot- 
bed of spiritism, the persistent pressure of spiritists, 
all together proved her undoing. Her intellect and 
will were stampeded into a hasty and ill-considered 
decision to consult a medium. This resolve was the act 
of an instant. Concerning it she says: 

A second after I had peremptorily declined to permit an 
introduction to a “famous” slate-writer, following a com- 
pelling impulse which I scarcely realized until I had acted 
upon it, I had introduced myself, and eagerly made an engage- 
ment with this same person for a private sitting the next day 
[p. 8]. 

Knowing the ways of mediums, as they have been 
set forth in an article, The Mediator or a Medium 
(published in Tue Brstican Review in April, 1920), 
we may be sure that all of the necessary information 
covering the details of Mrs. Sewall’s husband and her 
immediate family will be in the possession of the 
mediums of Lily Dale. For she had been expected 
there for a long time. So far as they were concerned 
everything was in readiness. 

One can easily imagine the rejoicing in that camp 
when the news spread that Mrs. Sewall had consented 
to consult a medium. And how eagerly she began to 
make inquiries which would help her to understand 
what was before her. Since the death of her husband 
this was the most exciting emotional adventure she had 
undertaken. It was teeming with unusual possibili- 
ties. After the long, lonely silence of years she might 
hold converse with her dear husband. The night which 
intervened brought little sleep. ‘The dawn was slow in 
coming. But at last it walked over the eastern hills 
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bringing with it, in due time, the eagerly anticipated 
seance. Let us go with Mrs. Sewall to the medium’s 
studio and see what takes place. Her husband’s spirit 
is already present waiting for her. His greeting is 
most significant. Mrs. Sewall gives it as follows: 


At the very opening of our interview, through the trum- 
peter my husband said to me: “I have worked hard to bring 
you to this camp, and I thought after all I was going to fail 
and that even after you had come you would go away with- 
out knowing me. * * * You will never know what I have 


gone through to bring you here” [p. 11]. 


This announcement gives a new slant to the one mis- 
giving which was haunting Mrs. Sewall’s mind. This 
whole affair, then, had not been just a frame-up by a 
group of spiritists, it had been conceived and carried 
through by her husband who was determined to get into 
communication with her. The realization of this fact 
impressed her profoundly and made her much more 
pliable in the hands of the medium. The result of this 
seance is all that could be desired. Mrs. Sewall says: 


I found a message which was a coherent answer to a ques- 
tion I had written on a bit of paper which had not passed out 
of my hands. I myself was open-eyed and alert. Perhaps 
more so than ever before in my life. But as I read the letters 
and considered the condition under which they had been pro- 
duced and the time that this experience had occupied (less than 
one half-hour I had been in the medium’s studio) I knew as 
clearly as I now know after twenty years of experimentation 
that I had, so to speak, acquired actual knowledge of, if not 
immortality, at least of survival of death [p. 10]. 


Think over that remarkable statement. The first 
half hour Mrs. Sewall ever spent in a medium’s studio 
converted her as thoroughly to belief in spirit commu- 
nication as any subsequent evidence which she has 
gained during twenty years of study and experimenta- 
tion. And this sudden conversion was brought about 
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by a slate-writing medium of all others. The one type 
of medium having the poorest standing even among 
spiritists. ‘That this overwrought, utterly inexperi- 
enced mourner, holding converse for the first time with 
her dead husband, was in any position to judge as to 
the scientific value of her experience, no thinking per- 
son will be disposed to claim. This part of her experi- 
ence was a foregone conclusion. Her real conversion 
to spiritism took place the night before when she 
“eagerly made an engagement * * * for a pri- 
vate sitting the next day.” The whole issue at stake 
was finally settled by that decision. From that moment 
her progress in spiritism was destined to be as rapid as 
her seances. Her three days at Lily Dale brought the 
following result: 

Through the agency of these curiously developed people, 
I had at the end of the three days, seen, talked with and 
received both letters and paintings of flowers from all those 
nearest to me who had at that time experienced what we call 
death, as well as from ancestors. My husband, my father, my 
mother, my half-sister, two sisters-in-law, a great grand- 


father, and a little niece had identified themselves unmistak- 
ably and indubitably [p. 11]. 


This is a record hard to beat. The psychologist now 
knows, what he had suspected all the while, Mrs. 
Sewall’s abnormal fear of attending a seance was noth- 
ing more than a virtual confession that she knew her- 
self so well that she felt sure that, if she did, she would 
become a convert. Her instinctive fear was well- 
founded. Before she leaves Lily Dale she has become 
as enthusiastic a convert to spiritism as was ever made. 
She crowns her conversion with this vow: 

God helping me it is my deliberate determination, my fixed 


purpose, to “not be disobedient to the heavenly vision,” but to 
follow the gleam [p. 13]. 
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Her long career as a spiritist and medium are proof 
that she has faithfully kept this vow. The same effi- 
cient spiritistic providence that so successfully man- 
aged to encompass her conversion functions with equal 
distinction to keep her from backsliding. The remark- 
able series of letters which commenced to come to her in 
September of this same year and continued to flood in 
upon her from all over the world until 1916, bringing 
messages which spiritists unknown to her had received 
from her husband’s spirit, the masterly way in which her 
husband’s spirit was able to manage affairs for her com- 
fort and happiness from the other world, including 
the arrangement of a trip abroad in the interest of 
spiritism, seem to show that he was much more efficient 
and useful dead than alive. And we cannot blame some 
wives, after reading this account of his spirit’s achieve- 
ments, if they secretly wonder why their husbands can- 
not be given a chance to see what they might do for 
their benefit from the other side. The possibilities of 
usefulness from this vantage ground are limitless. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s Conversion to S piritism. WHav- 
ing discussed this subject so fully in the previously 
mentioned article, it is not necessary to devote much 
space to it at this time. We introduce it to bring out 
the third indispensable factor which always plays a 
prominent part in the conversion of one to spiritism. 
The subjective factors have been brought out in the 
conversion of Sir Conan Doyle, the objective factors 
by the study of the ingenuous account of Mrs. Sewall’s _ 
conversion; the other-world factors will now be pre- 
sented. 

Those familiar with Sir Oliver Lodge’s religious 
beliefs and the machinations of spiritists and mediums 
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to win him do not need these points restated. His scien- 
tific theory of the permanence of personality and his 
long experience in the investigation of mediums, 
together with his many communications with his dear 
friend Mr. F. W. H. Meyers and other distinguished 
friends’ spirits had already led him to a theoretical 
acceptance of the reality of spirit communication. But 
this cold, reluctant assent was not at all satisfactory to 
the spiritists who wanted to use his. influence to further 
their cause. So they had faithfully tried by every 
means within their power—and their resources in this 
line are not to be despised—to move him. The death 
of his son Raymond at the front was the signal for one 
more supreme effort. Every other device had been 
tried; now that he was a mourner the mediums realized 
that, if they could get his love for his dead son and his 
intense bereavement at work, they might be able to 
accomplish their object. 

How he is enticed to mediums for seances has al- 
ready been told. How Raymond’s spirit plays upon his 
tender feelings will now be shown. In the communica- 
tions which Raymond’s spirit gives through the medium, 
Mr. A. Vout Peters, he seems to be obsessed with the 
one idea of getting his father to throw all the influence 
of his personality and standing into the cause of spirit- 
ism. Communication after communication is taken 
up with this one thought. He never lets up on it until 
he has at last accomplished his purpose. We will give 
two illustrations. In the first seance Lady Lodge holds 
with this medium this statement occurs: 


This message is for the gentleman associated with the 
chemical laboratory. * * * He says: “Hitherto it has been 
a thing of the head, now I am come over it is a thing of the 
heart. What is more (here Peters jumped up in his chair 
vigorously, snapped his fingers excitedly, and spoke loudly) : 
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“Good God! how father will be able to speak out! much 
firmer than he has ever done, because it will touch our hearts.” 


Lady Lodge, who also is anxious to spur on her hus- 
band to a little more enthusiastic support of the cause, 
eagerly interrupts with this question: “Does he want 
his father to speak out?” To which priate himself 
immediately replies: 

Yes, but not yet—wait, the evidence will be given in such 
a way that it cannot be contradicted, and his name is big 


enough to sweep all stupid opposition on one side [Raymond, 
p. 134]. 


When Sir Oliver Lodge himself comes to this 
medium for a sitting Raymond starts right in with this 
subject and spends most of the communication pas- 
sionately pleading with his father to get into this cause 
with all his influence. He says: 

Later on, you are going to speak to them. It is already 
on the programme, and you will break down the opposition 
because of me. * * * For God’s sake, father, do it. Because 
if you only knew, and could only see what I see: hundreds of 
men and women heart-broken. And if you could only see the 


boys on our side shut out, you would throw the whole strength 
of yourself into this work [p. 102]. 


When it is realized that Sir Oliver honestly believed 
that these communications were the actual words of his 
beloved son, when it is remembered that he accepted as 
Gospel truth everything they contained, it is easy to 
understand why the accumulating emotional pressure 
which they brought to bear upon his mind was over- 
whelming. Those heart-broken mothers and fathers, 
those boys shut out simply because their parents did 
not believe in spirit communication, the fact that he 
was already on the celestial program, and above all the 
fact this his dear son Raymond wanted him to, was too 
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much to resist. So he finally capitulates with this 
exclamation: 


He wants me to speak out and I will [p. 375]. 


There you have the whole secret of his decision in a 
nutshell. The sincere belief that Raymond’s spirit 
wants him to do this thing is the reason why he decides 
to do it. The Sir Oliver Lodge whom we shall from 
this time forth come to know as the apostle of spiritism 
did not become a genuine convert until he also joined 
the group of the tragically bereaved mourners, and, 
seeking personal comfort and hope, became the patron 
of mediums and seances. We always arrive at the 
same place. So we need pursue this study no further. 

The conclusion is obvious: The phenomena of spirit- 
ism, mystifying and confusing as they are, are of value 
principally for advertising purposes. They attract the 
public, they win hearings for propagandists, they in- 
terest psychical researchers, they confuse the lay intel- 
lect, but they do not make converts who accept 
spiritism as their religion and its mediums as their 
mediators between this world and the next, between 
God and humanity. This kind of converts—and 
they are the only ones who keep spiritism alive— 
are made out of mourners who have lost their religious 
faith and find a substitute in spiritism. 

There is only one remedy for spiritism, and that is 
to give those who turn to it something better in its place. 
This means that the church must frankly face the prop- 
osition of a real message on the subject of survival and 
life after death. The ignorant thinking that people do 
upon these subjects paves the way for spiritism. The 
common practice of side-stepping the whole issue and 
passing it over superficially is responsible for the begin- 
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ning of the set of the will-to-believe. In the second place 
the church must give more immediate, direct, personal, 
sympathetic attention to the bereaved. These spirit- 
ually sick souls need special consideration. To neglect 
or ignore the mourners is to leave them a prey to spirit- 
ists. Just in proportion as the church reduces the num- 
ber of the unconsoled bereaved unbelievers will it 
reduce the number of possible converts to spiritism. — 
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REMAKING THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


By Rev. Morcan W. VAN TASSELL, Pastor Lee Center Community Church, 
Lee Center, New York 


Dr. Henry VAn Dyke, when on a visit to our com- 
munity a few months ago, said that he felt that the 
rural problem was one of the most important problems 
confronting the United States to-day. It is the 
writer’s belief that most thinking men who are 
acquainted with the situation will agree with Dr. Van 
Dyke. In the past the country districts have been 
the source of supply of the big men of affairs. We 
are told on good authority that about eighty-five per 
cent. of our strong Christian leaders came from the 
country. But the country is undergoing a vast change, 
and in the past ten years not only hundreds but thou- 
sands of country churches throughout the United 
States have closed their doors. It is natural for one 
to ask, What is the trouble? Many causes have con- 
tributed to the condition. 

There has been a very rapid development in the 
city life, but this is not true of the country districts. 
The little red schoolhouse of a hundred years ago is 
still very prominent. The boys and girls of the coun- 
try do not need to make many trips to their city rela- 
tives before the city with its many advantages makes a 
very strong appeal, and the result is that the young 
folks become dissatisfied with the dull home life. They 
soon seek and find employment in the city. Father and 
mother soon conclude that they will follow their 
children. But the farm must be disposed of. Other 
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Americans do not want it, and so they turn to the 
foreigner, who has a great love of the iand. So it has 
come about that there is a large foreign population 
in the country districts. 

As yet our denominations have not caught a broad 
visiun of the country church, as to its needs and its pos- 
sibilities. ‘Therefore it is now common for us to find 
a sick or dead church in the midst of a people whose 
hearts are crying out for the Gospel and for vital 
leadership. In the face of such a situation what are 
we going to do? We must realize that if a man is sick 
and dying the situation is desperate, and no selfish 
motives should keep us from leaping to his rescue. We 
must face the facts just as they are; under no con- 
ditions should we hedge or side-step. 

There are thousands of communities where there 
are three or four churches serving the people in a very 
limited way. One church with a big broadminded 
leader, full of love for God and man and with a vision, 
could handle the problem very satisfactorily. You 
may say, That is true, but how can we get at such a 
situation? It is the desire to answer this question that 
has spurred the writer to take the time for this article. 

If the denominations represented in the community 
are ready to face the situation in an unselfish manner 
results will soon follow. They could announce a pub- 
lic meeting of the entire community, and at this meet- 
ing each denomination could have a representative 
clothed with power to act. These representatives would 
not find it difficult to show the people how hopeless it is 
to continue on the present basis and that nothing but 
disaster confronts them unless there is a radical change. 
They could make clear what one great church could do 
for them. They could finally say that the governing 
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bodies of each church would have nothing more to do 
with the local situation until the community had 
selected some one denomination to guide them, and if 
they could not agree upon one of the denominations 
already represented, then they could choose a denomina- 
tion that was not now represented in the community. 
This would make all the different factions feel that they 
had been dealt with fairly. Then let the new church 
be named after the town. If the town is Brownville, 
then call the church The Brownville Community 
Church. 

The denomination that has been chosen to “father”’ 
the new situation should be ready to let the new leader 
and the community make their own program and be con- 
tent to keep its hands off the local program just as 
long as it is truly Christian. The task of the denomina- 
tion should be to furnish a world program for the 
community. It is very important that the community 
should be developed with a world vision and that the 
hearts of all the people should come to burn with a 
desire to have a part in the great world program of 
Christianity. If the community church is properly 
developed it will be on fire to co-operate with the church 
as a whole in its great world task. 

There are also thousands of communities where 
there is only one church in the midst of a hungry peo- 
ple, and yet that one church is dead or almost dead. 
What is the trouble here? In most all cases, after a 
careful survey, we will find that in the past ten or 
twenty years people of many different denomina- 
tional affiliations have drifted into the community. 
This means a new problem for the church, and it is the 
task of the church to face its problem. There stands 
the country church alone. Out on the hills there are 
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Protestants of many different faiths, yes and there are 
foreigners there many of whom are Roman or Greek 
Catholics. This is the only church for miles and miles. 
There is no other agency in the hand of God to reach 
out and minister to these homes except this lone coun- 
try church. That church is not responsible for the fact 
that one day back yonder in the past those foreigners 
made up their minds to come to America and finally 
settled in its community. That church is not to con- 
cern itself as to why or how these people came. It is 
enough that in the providence of God they are there, 
and because they are there and because there is no other 
agency in the hand of God to reach them they are the 
problem of that particular church, and that church will 
not be fair to God or to the community unless it 
squarely faces that situation and its own responsibility. 

Can a church with a denominational emphasis meet 
such a situation? No, never. But the church of Christ 
can meet it. These people all love the same God and 
the same Jesus Christ. Then by all means let us find 
a common footing and work from that. Let us put the 
church on such a basis that it will make the strongest 
possible appeal to the entire community. If it is Black 
Hill, then let us call the church The Black Hill Com- 
munity Church. 

Again, let the people be under the guidance of some 
denomination, preferably the one that is already there. 
Then bring in a Christian leader with vision and let 
him go to work for the development of all the people 
and the entire community life. The denomination must 
keep its hands off the local program just as long as it 
is thoroughly Christian. The community and the leader 
must have a free hand to work out their own program. 
The denomination should bring a world vision to the 
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community, and that should be its main office. Thus 
the denomination will lose itself in the local situation, 
but will find itself through the world vision that it sup- 
plies to the community and the enthusiastic backing of 
that world vision by the new community spirit. The 
denomination will become a much more mighty factor 
in the great task of building up the Kingdom of God 
on earth because its roots run deep into the rural life 
of the nation. 

There is another very important fact that is stand- 
ing in the pathway of the country church; yes, it is a 
mountain that at present seems to be aimost crushing 
the church of Jesus Christ, both in the city and in the 
country. Men are made leaders in the church, not 
because they are Christian but because they have money 
and power. The writer is not a crank, and he does 
thank God for the many noble Christian laymen who 
have stood under the burden of the church in the past 
and who are now standing under its burden. But it 
remains true that one of the biggest barriers to the suc- 
cess of the church is the fact that men are guiding the 
affairs of the church because they have money and power 
and not because a new life is dominating them, that life 
which has its foundation in Jesus Christ. I do not blame 
these men so much as I blame the church. The church 
wanted their money and their influence. and the cliurch 
has obtained them at an awful price. The moment such 
men came into the leadership of the church they were 
in a very awkward position. The church, which is a 
spiritual institution, came into the hands of men who 
knew little about the spiritual life. They did the best 
they could under the conditions; they paid the bills and 
stirred things up in general. But the same thing has 
happened that would happen if we took a successful 
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farmer and made him manager of a city department 
store. He would know nothing about modern merchan- 
dising, and no matter how honest he might be or how 
hard he might work, if he remained as manager of that 
store long enough it would go into bankruptcy. This 
is the condition that faces the church to-day—“‘spiritual 
bankruptcy.” 

O that the church could realize that it can never go 
forward when money is in the saddle. It is spiritual 
power that makes the church a mighty force and sends 
her forward to conquer. The revival that the church 
needs is a revival in the hearts of the church officials of 
a faith in the sufficiency of a spiritual leadership. The 
church must come to the place where it has faith in the 
guidance of God, through one who looks to Him and 
Him alone to decide every question that confronts the 
church, instead of depending for guidance on the suc- 
cessful business men of the community. Unless this 
happens, I venture that our Heavenly Father will find 
another instrument to reach His starving children. The 
country church must face this situation, and it is a ques- 
tion of life or death whether or not it will elect as its 
officials men who are truly Christian. . 

The organization of the church should be just as 
democratic as possible. We must have spiritual leader- 
ship and we must have democracy in our church life. 
Where there is but one church in the community, 
that church would do well to form a commu- 
nity council and have every person in the community 
become a member of this council by virtue of the fact 
that he lives in the community. This should be a regu- 
lar organized body. All the business that is transacted 
by the church officials should be in the nature of a 
recommendation to the community council, and nothing 
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that the officials of the church do should be final or bind- 
ing until it had been passed upon by the community 
council. You may say, This will tie the hands of the 
church officials, to which I must reply, If the commu- 
nity is not ready for a forward step it would be a calam- 
ity to take that step. It is the duty of the officials to 
educate and prepare the community for any forward 
step before that step is taken, and when the people are 
prepared they are not only back of the program but are 
also responsible for it, and they will therefore have 
every reason to make it a success. Thus the officials 
and the community will be going along hand in hand 
and there cannot help but be the greatest amount of 
co-operation. 

It is well to bear in mind that the community coun- 
cil would not have the power to start any new business; 
it could only accept or reject the recommendation of 
the church officials. Surely this gives the church democ- 
racy and spiritual leadership and co-operation. The 
monthly gathering of the council could be very helpful 
and interesting. After the regular business had been 
transacted, there could be an open forum for discussing 
the needs of the community. There could be debating 
by young and old. The results of these discussions 
could be put in the form of suggestions or recommen- 
dations to the church officials. They in turn, who are 
instruments in the hand of God to guide the commu- 
nity, will decide with God’s guidance what is best for the 
community. In this way your spiritual leadership is 
interwoven with all the desires and plans and hopes of 
your community. 

The country church should have a fourfold program, 
spiritual, social, educational, and economic. It should 
do its best to minister to the whole man and to the whole 
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community. Everything for the benefit of the com- 
munity should head up at the church. If the church is 
going to meet the challenge of the country community, 
it cannot afford to leave out of its program the social 
life or the educational or the economic or the spiritual. 
They must all go hand in hand. Leave out any one of 
them, and we will not get a balanced development. 

There is a great need for intelligent leadership along 
economic lines. The Farm Bureau is helping out splen- 
didly in this respect. First class agricultural life will 
form the very foundation for satisfactory living in the 
country. If farming communities can keep the rural 
population that is now there and make farm life so 
attractive that the naturally increasing numbers will be 
content to spend their lives as farmers, it will be a great 
step forward for the country. Much depends upon the 
farmer’s outlook on life. It is necessary for him to 
attain a new and broader outlook on the real significance 
of farm life. His condition should be so developed that 
he will find himself taking a real interest in his daily 
tasks. Life must come to mean more than mere 
drudgery to the husband and the wife. Out in the 
country there must grow up a good sound population 
with high American ideals and a real love to God. Dr. 
K. L. Earp says: “We should endeavor to secure in 
every community the recognition that land and labor 
are the chief physical sources of economic values. These 
are like the air we breathe and the light in which we 
grow, so evident and ever present that we often forget 
their value and we abuse them in their use as we do the 
light.” In other words, we are so inclined, through our 
lack of appreciation of familiar but vital blessings, to 
forget their source. 

Years ago when I was in business I learned that it 
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was a splendid achievement to be able to produce an 
article ready for the consumer, but it is just as impor- 
tant that we should know how to place our manufac- 
tured articles in the consumer’s hands at the least pos- 
sible expense. The farmer needs leadership along this 
Ine. Again, the farmer needs to be taught the real 
value of co-operating. He needs to realize that the 
little strand of a strong rope is not very strong in its 
self, but as it is wound together with other strands it 
makes a strong rope and will stand much strain. One 
of the tests of efficiency is organization; otherwise it will 
be hard for one to make a success in farming. In all 
matters dealing with the economic life of the farmer 
the church, with its standards of upright, honest deal- 
ings between men, must be the light that shall guide 
men every step of the way in these trying days. Every 
man in the community must feel that the church is 
deeply interested in helping him to solve his economic 
condition. The church should always offer itself as a 
meeting place for anything along this line. 

The social side of the country church is very impor- 
tant. One of the most striking things about the country 
life is its isolation. Country folks are naturally fond 
of company. When they are separated by long dis- 
tances, as in the average farm community, it is very diffi- 
cult for them to get wholesome social life. What the 
farmer has gained by individualism, independence, and 
self-reliance, is very often outweighed by social stagna- 
tion. Greatly enlarged facilities for social life are 
necessary for old and young. The work on the farm is 
hard, and the farmer’s day is a long one. The church 
must bring about better social conditions. How should 
the hours of our social gatherings be spent? This is a 
very vital question. Eating, playing games, guessing 
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contests, music, innocent amusements, and recitations 
—these are all good, but it is a good idea to have the 
following in mind when we are planning our socials. 
Ideals must be lifted, health should be enlarged, vitality 
should be increased, the tensions of life relaxed, trou- 
bles should be forgotten, pleasures renewed, friends 
should be brought close together, hopes must be made 
more genuine, faith in humanity and in God must be 
strengthened. The community consciousness may be 
destroyed or increased by these gatherings. Therefore 
it is very important that we should have the right kind 
of program for our socials, So far as possible the whole 
community should have a part in these affairs. There 
should be no cliques or classes. 

There is a craving for social enjoyment in the heart 
of every normal person. This craving will be satisfied 
in some way or other under good conditions or bad 
conditions. It is the task of the church to see that it 
is satisfied under the right conditions. When the 
church is ready to provide the community with suitable 
entertainments and opportunities for social enjoyment, 
both indoors and outdoors, it will continually tighten its 
hold upon the people, and then the people will more 
readily respond and yield to the one great purpose for 
which the church stands, namely, to get folks to give 
their hearts to God and really live for Him seven days 
a week. The responsibility for the success of the social 
life must rest with the leadership. Of all the people on 
earth God’s people should be the happiest, and while it 
is true that they should find their chief enjoyment in 
Him, in His Holy Word, and in His work, the relaxa- 
tion afforded by pure, innocent amusement is not detri- 
mental, but it is helpful in this direction and is part of | 
God’s plan for His children. 
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The educational side of the country church program 
has too long been slighted. Here is its greatest oppor- 
tunity. Most trustees of rural schools feel that it is 
economy to employ the teacher that will serve for the 
smallest salary. The real value of efficiency is lost to 
them. Much good can be done by tactfully broadening 
the vision of the trustee. Much can be accomplished 
through the country school teacher. As a member of 
the community, she will have a part in the affairs of the 
local church. As a leader and a student of rural social 
conditions she cannot help giving some thought and 
study to the country church problem as it affects the 
whole land. She needs to be encouraged to study more 
and more the importance of the rural church problems. 
Country school teachers can be a mighty big asset to the 
country church program, once they catch a real vision. 
If the country teacher is adequately prepared and 
knows how to approach her task, her influence can be 
more direct and effective than she even dreams. In 
order that her life shall count for the most, it is quite 
necessary that she appreciate the larger social move- 
ment underlying rural social progress. She should real- 
ize the power of her own position and the influence of 
the school for which she is responsible and the place of 
the church with other rural agencies in bringing about 
a nobler and better country life. It is the task of the 
church to back the teacher in her work, and when that 
is truly done then the church will have won the heart 
of the teacher for its program. There should be a strong 
program of religious education. 

Every effort should be put forth to encourage the 
young to higher education. It is essential that we 
should know the real atmosphere of the school or college 
that our young people are to enter when they are leav- 
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ing the community. It is of prime importance that the 
atmosphere of the institution be truly Christian. The 
whole future of the student can be blasted by getting 
into the wrong kind of atmosphere in college or school 
away from home. We need more institutions to-day 
where the very spirit of all the class rooms is Christian. 
The fullest success of the country church depends upon 
our having such institutions of learning because they 
are to finish the work that has been so faithfully done 
inthe country community. 

The spiritual life of the country church is the real 
test that determines whether or not the church is doing 
a worth-while work. The great purpose of all the plans 
for individual or community benefit should be spiritual 
life. A church may have a splendid social program and 
its economic plans may work out perfectly, but if the 
church fails to develop a genuine spiritual life it has 
miserably failed in its task. All other apparent success 
can be likened to the soap bubble that glistens beauti- 
fully in the sunshine, but you reach out to grasp it, and 
there is nothing to it; it is gone. It is not by getting 
the people together in co-operating movements, or build- 
ing good roads, or erecting splendid libraries, that any 
rural community can be truly transformed. But it is 
by getting the Spirit of God into the hearts of men. 
When the country church is truly trying to minister to 
the whole man and the Spirit of God is blended with 
all of its activities seven days a week, then it is that 
the church will be fulfilling its mission to mankind. 

The rural life demands leaders who not only have 
the prophet’s vision, but who possess the power to 
inspire and lead others. No man should tackle the 
rural problem without a vital spiritual life. Men are 
needed who realize the greatness of the field. There 
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are many, yes, very many great leaders who are ready to 
tell the rural people how to doit. But when it comes to 
actually settling down in some rural community and 
giving a life to it—that is altogether another story. The 
crying need is for men, not advice—men who are big 
enough to see the importance of the task, men who will 
realize that it is actually a case of life or death whether 
or not the church meets the challenge of the country to- 
day, men who will be ready to lay themselves on the 
altar of God and lose themselves completely for this 
great call of God, men who will look upon the job as a 
life’s job and not as a stepping stone to some large city 
church. 

The country is no place for the man who looks upon 
it as a place to practice and to wear off the rough 
edges in order to pass on into a large city pulpit. ‘Too 
long has the country suffered from that sort of minis- 
try. Such a man has no vision for the people in the 
country. His view is selfish, and he is thinking of his 
own development rather than that of the people. Real 
success in life is doing well the job that God gives us, 
no matter how small it may seem to us. The country 
must have our biggest and best men in the next few 
years, men who are ready to stand upon their own feet 
and fight for the right. The country is no place for 
the weak-kneed fellow with very little horse sense and 
less tenacity of purpose. The situation demands men 
who will work early and late, men who will call and 
call until they actually have a point of contact with 
every family in the community, men who are big enough 
to find a common footing with any man, and then, no 
matter where that footing is, will start from there and 
never give up until by the grace of God that man is in 
the Kingdom. The country needs a good mixer. But 
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it is one thing for a man to win another to himself, and 
it is altogether another thing for him to win that man 
to Jesus Christ. Here is where many a minister falls 
down. 

One of the most satisfactory places to do Christian 
work to-day is out in the country. The average city 
pastor does not have the joy that can be had out there. 
He is in the midst of a very complex and baffling situ- 
ation. Somehow, work as he will, he feels that he is 
not making much progress. A pastor that is now occu- 
pying one of the most important pulpits in New York 
said to me some time ago: “Preaching in New York 
City is like preaching at an elevator filled with people. 
They are on their way and it is hard for the preacher 
to feel that he is arriving anywhere with them.” Out 
in the country this is not true. You can feel each day 
that you are making progress. Therefore every day 
brings a new joy and spurs one on to a greater effort. 

While it is true that the call of God to the country 
is a call to hard work, yet it is a glorious and most satis- 
factory work. The writer has spent nearly all of his 
life in New York, and because his income was enough 
to keep him in comfort and purchase what the average 
man of the city feels that he must have to enjoy life, he 
knows something of the advantages of city life. His 
wife had been brought up in New York and had never 
had a sleigh-ride until we went into the country. Yet 
both feel that the years spent in the country have been 
the happiest years of their lives, and if they were back 
again in the midst of city life, with the call of God 
directing them to the country, with glad hearts would 
they look up into His face and say, Lord have thine 
own way; we will go. 

I fancy that some will say, You can never get the 
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men who are big enough to put over the program, and 
to this I answer, It takes a big task to appeal to a big 
man. Here is a real man’s job, and it will be most 
compelling. It must be properly put before Christian 
men who are big enough to dare anything for the glo- 
rious results that must follow. 

Twenty-five years of enthusiastic work and co- 
operation on the part of the different denominations 
along this line would have but one result—a new 
America—a more vital Christian life throughout our 
land. May God grant unto you who read this article 
vision to see the great opportunity and power to hear 
the call of God to meet this critical situation. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY 


A PLEA FoR THE APPLICATION OF CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES TO ALL SIDES OF Its LIFE 


By Kenyon L. Butterfield, President Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
President American Country Life Association 
A RELIGIOUS leader recently said that the Protestant 
Christian church is strong in the suburbs of great 
cities, in the small cities, and in large villages; but weak 
in the most populous parts of the large cities and in the 
open country. This observation may possibly be chal- 
lenged, at least with respect to the country. For there 
can be no hesitation on the part of any one acquainted 
with the facts in paying tribute to the church in the 
countryside as a conservator of morals and ideals, or 
to the devoted self-sacrifice and service of a host of 
pastors and laymen. Recent studies of country 
parishes reveal many communities where the church 
leads in all good works, where the pastor is a true com- 
munity builder, and where religion is a major interest. 

But there are other facts equally patent and less 
reassuring, such as the obvious over-churching of some 
communities, the presence of small, weak, and com- 
peting church organizations, the many pastorless com- 
munities, the pitiful salaries of the majority of country 
ministers and their short tenure, and the inadequate 
training of great groups of them. 

We must, however, guard ourselves at the outset 
against thinking that the main evidences of the pres- 
ence of Christianity are  statistical—numbers of 
churches, a roll of communicants or even a list of 
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a few strong aggressive churches. These, it is true, 
may evidence religion, just as small, weak churches, 
non-resident pastors, competitive sects are surely evi- 
dences of the lack of Christian efficiency. But the real 
tests of a Christian community lie in moral conditions, 
in accepted spiritual goals, in clear-cut programs of 
personal and community development, and in the pres- 
ence of aggressive, recognized, bold leadership on 
behalf of Christian ideals and standards. 

Many hasty generalizations have been made by 
surveyors who had found untoward moral conditions, 
for example, in a certain community or in a given 
region. To indict American country life as approach- 
ing paganism, or even as seriously immoral, would be 
sheer impertinence. On the other hand, to ignore facts 
is foolish. When a careful, competent investigator like 
Charles Otis Gill, after studying thoroughly a group 
of counties in one of our best states that in area covers 
perhaps one-fourth of the state, can report such con- 
clusions as follow, it is time to ask, Whither? with 
respect to American rural communities. 


Such statistical data as are here presented are but as 
smoke indicating fire. They do not overstate the urgency of 
the appeal from the unfortunate over-churched and under- 
ministered communities of this section. Here gross supersti- 
tion exercises strong control over the thought and action of 
a large proportion of the people. Syphilitic and other vene- 
real diseases are common and increasing over whole counties, 
while in some communities nearly every family is afflicted with 
inherited or infectious disease. Many cases of incest are 
known, inbreeding is rife. Imbeciles, feeble-minded, and delin- 
quents are numerous, politics is corrupt, the selling of votes 
is common, petty crimes abound, the schools have been badly 
managed and poorly attended. 


Perhaps the real danger to American country life 
is to be found, however, less in the presence of these 
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immoral blots upon the map than in the tendency to 
over-emphasize the economic motive, to stress non- 
Christian standards. It is not different in other indus- 
tries than agriculture, or in the cities. Paganism is 
not a matter merely of failure to confess or to profess, 
but of inner motive and of habit of thinking. Loving 
God and one’s neighbor sums up the Christian spirit, 
and the absence of these spiritual impulses and ambi- 
tions is the real menace, the essential paganism. ‘The 
dominance of economic considerations, the subordina- 
tion of spiritual ideals, and even of moral values, to the 
material and the physical, are not to be ignored in 
American life to-day, either in city or in country. 

Lest these comments should seem to be too pessi- 
mistic, let it be said that there are many signs of 
promise. Several great denominations have organized 
rural church departments. Rural church surveys are 
being made, and aggressive campaigns on behalf of the 
country church are being waged. There is a slowly 
but surely increasing growth of co-operation among 
the country churches, resulting in many cases in the 
federated church and occasionally in the merging of all 
into a community church. There is, moreover, a great 
agrarian movement on foot, and the work of education 
and organization of the rural people is proceeding 
apace, with much self-sacrificing leadership and fine 
idealism. 

Yet the situation that we face may be summed up 
as serious. Christianity is far from being sufficiently 
the guide and inspiration of rural community develop- 
ment. The main organ of Christianity, the church, 
does not have the power and leadership in the country 
that is needed. Consequently the organizations, the 
activities, and the ideals of the countryside are in 
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danger of losing touch with the eternal verities, and of 
confining themselves to efforts for material prosperity 
and a consequent comparative comfort. 


The Goal of Rural Progress. Rural progress will 
be measured by the efficiency of the local community. 
Christianizing the nation awaits the Christianizing of 
the community. This is true both in city and in coun- 
try. The Christian spirit in industry can win only as 
it is applied in each of the tens of thousands of indus- 
trial establishments that exist all over the world. 
Rural America will be Christianized only as the great 
majority of the potential rural communities, number- 
ing tens of thousands, are Christianized in their aspira- 
tions and activities. It is true, of course, that indi- 
viduals must be Christianized, but there is almost no 
such thing as an individual being a Christian by him- 
self. Christian teaching deals largely with relations 
between individuals. Now the most comprehensive 
series of relationships is found in the local community. 
That is where people really mingle, where they actually 
work together, where they exhibit their love or their 
hate, where the individual can control his own attitudes 
towards other people, where the common good of all 
can most easily be recognized. If we try to Christianize 
the nation by dealing solely with individual destinies 
on the one hand, or with national aspirations and char- 
acter on the other hand, we quite miss the goal. If we 
endeavor to Christianize the community we will get as 
by-products both the Christian individual and the Chris- 
tian nation. 

This community idea is a relatively new notion, in 
its present form, but it has spread with amazing 
rapidity, and community movements are now common 
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all over the country, and embrace a wide range of activi- 
ties on behalf of the entire local group. Now shall 
these efforts, and efforts like them, result in a real 
Kingdom of God? For that is what we seek. We want 
a community dominated in all its activities by the spirit 
of Jesus, a community in which individual lives are lived 
under the guidance of Jesus’ teachings and of Jesus’ 
spirit, a community in which we find common efforts 
on the part of all individuals for the common good. 
We seek the application of the principles of neighbor- 
liness, of friendliness, of brotherhood to all the activi- 
ties of the local group. 

There is a constant tendency on the part of any 
institution to magnify itself as an end rather than as a 
means. Let not the country church commit this sin. 
We desire a strong country church, not for the sake of 
having it, but for the sake of its effectiveness as an 
agency for Christianizing the rural community. So we 
freely admit that there are so-called secular agencies 
that may be Christian in spirit and Christian in their 
effort. Is that not what we hope all human institutions 
may become? Instead of the church being jealous of | 
the school as a community center on behalf of adults, 
it should seek to permeate the activities of the school 
with the spirit of Jesus—this same spirit of individual 
idealism and community friendliness. Instead of being 
jealous of the Grange or of the community clubs, the 
church should seek to inspire in these clubs the highest 
motives for their activities. In other words, we must 
not confuse the church as an end and as a means. Our 
goal is the Christian rural community, a group of 
people who not only live outwardly in accordance with 
the morality sanctioned by Jesus, but who exhibit His 
attitude, develop His motives, share His ideals. 
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The Program. The program for Christianizing 
the rural community must begin at the bottom. The 
foundation of a Christian civilization is economic. 
True, we often mistake the foundation for the super- 
structure, and assume that profit, prosperity, economic 
efficiency, are ends in themselves. Up to a certain 
point they are indispensable in the development of 
human life; beyond that point they may be weights 
upon the shoulders of “Christian.” The establishment 
of this economic foundation and the limitation of the 
economic idea to the foundation, is the first term in the 
Christian program for the country. Put in plain 
words, this means that every effort must be forthcom- 
ing to help the farmers to a reasonable reward for their 
labors. This is merely social justice, an exemplifica- 
tion of the principle that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. It is significant that the richest promises of the 
Old Testament are connected with fat fields, rich har- 
vests, abundant vineyards. The Land of Promise was 
a land flowing with milk and honey. The promise of 
Joel was that “the floors shall be full of wheat, and the 
vats shall overflow with new wine and oil.” And a 
modern prophet has used these emphatic words: 

The most godlike of human activities is the production 
of wealth. Mlade in the image of God, man shares the power 
of creation to this extent, that he can give matter new shapes 
to serve new ends. Thus endowing him, God has placed him 
in an unfinished world that he may perfect its fitness to be the 
abode of rational beings. In other words, wealth is the sum 
of the adaptations to the ends of intelligence which man makes 
in his physical environment. In this, its proper or economic 
sense, the word is to be carefully distinguished from riches, 
which signifies private property greater than the average. 
The production of wealth, thus defined, is not a mere incident 


in man’s life, not an unfortunate though unavoidable distrac- 
tion from higher duties, but is the task for which man has 
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been placed upon earth!—[Edward Tallmadge Root, The 
Profit of the Many. | 

I wonder if the ministers of religion in the country- 
side, and the good deacons and elders in these churches, 
realize how Christian a thing it is for farmers to co-op- 
erate in production and distribution, to work together 
in order to improve varieties of corn and of cotton, to 
buy together, to sell together, to plan together, to think 
together, to carry on all their common operations 
together wherever this co-operation can result in saving 
time, labor, and money? We are likely to think of 
economic enterprise and business co-operation as some- 
thing sordid. This is not the view of the leaders of the 
great agricultural co-operative movement in Europe 
—quite the contrary. Co-operation in Europe before 

‘the war was almost a religion. And why shouldn’t it 
be? Isn’t co-operation in the real work of life the best 
possible test of the spirit of brotherhood, of loving one’s 
neighbor? Is loving something that merely exhibits 
itself in times of distress, merely in a pleasant smile, 
merely in a sort of general glow and an attitude of good 
fellowship? No, the real test of neighborly love comes 
in this very field of economic competition. One of the 
tasks of the country preacher is to preach co-operation 
in production and distribution of farm goods, not only 
because of the necessity that the farmers shall have a 
reasonable reward, which is their just due, but because 
co-operation itself is one of the best expressions of 
the Christian spirit. 

The second term in the program is to gain an 
adequate social life. Country life must be satisfying, 
not only because it yields a reasonable reward in money, 
but because it offers those intangible rewards that 
nourish the spirit of man—reasonable comfort, chances 
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for recreation, guarantees of health, the feeding of the 
love of beauty, touch with the great world, sufficient 
leisure to read, study, and think, human contacts that 
develop individual powers and capacities. The church 
sometimes has taken the attitude that play is a waste 
of time, that hilarity borders dangerously upon spir- 
itual infidelity, that gaiety is in some way irreligious, 
and that sanctimoniousness is real piety. Whenever 
the church has done this it has simply thrown itself into 
the arms of the hyprocrite. The country church 
should encourage a social program, a social life, a social 
development, a social good fellowship consonant with 
the spirit of the Master. Is it paradoxical to say that 
oftentimes the people who take life least seriously take 
it most seriously? Isn’t it astonishing how many Chris- 
tians speak and think of death as if it were some great 
monster, some Chinese dragon, some horrible catas- 
trophe? Should not the Christian have rather the atti- 
tude of the knight who takes his life in his hands for 
the sake of the good deed? Should he not say with 
Sydney Lanier: 


Death, thou’rt a cordial old and rare: 
Look how compounded, with what care! 
Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 


David to thy distillage went, 

Keats, and Gotama excellent, 

Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright, 
And Shakespere for a king-delight. 


Then, Time, let not a drop be spilt: 
Hand me the cup whene’er thou wilt: 
*Tis thy rich stirrup-cup to me; 

I'll drink it down right smilingly. 
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Let us build then in the countryside a social life that 
is full of laughter and music and joy, in which even 
the work itself is robbed of its drudgery and its drab- 
ness by the consciousness of its significance, of its min- 
istry to human good, of its closeness to Mother Earth. 

A third term in the program for Christianizing 
the rural community is an adequate educational system. 
One of the perennial perils of the country is that it 
may not be furnished with adequate educational insti- 
tutions. It will be a perpetual fight to maintain a 
country school system, for example, that really gives as 
good an education as the city school system gives. This 
is not an impossible goal; in fact, it is a legitimate 
ambition. To put it even more strongly, zt must be 
done if American country life is to hold its own. On 
the practical side, this problem is twofold: It calls for 
interest, sympathy, even financial sacrifices on the part 
of the people of the community. It also calls for dis- 
tinct and regular aid from the state treasury, if not 
from the national treasury. Rural America, as a 
whole, probably cannot maintain of itself alone a sys- 
tem of primary and high schools sufficient to meet the 
demands of American educational ideals. There is one 
change creeping in over the face of the deep with refer- 
ence to the function of the rural school. It is usually 
thought of as an agency for giving children the ele- 
ments of schooling, of intellectual training. But the 
school, the real country school, should be also a school 
for adults, the center of the educational interests of 
the community that should foster a series of such edu- 
cational enterprises as study clubs, correspondence 
courses, community debating societies, night schools, 
educational exhibits, educational motion pictures, travel 
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talks. In a democracy the community must be kept at 
school perpetually. 

Here again there are those who, admitting that the 
rural school is important, will say, What has this to do 
with Christianizing the rural community? Everything. 
A Christian rural community must be an intelligent 
community. Christianity is essentially a religion of 
intelligence as over against a religion of superstition. 
One might even say that it is impossible for a com- 
munity to live in intellectual darkness and be, at the 
same time, thoroughly and truly Christian. So that if 
we want to make and keep our rural communities 
wholly Christian, we must be sure that they have ade- 
quate facilities for education. 

The fourth and last item to be mentioned in the 
program for Christianizing the rural community is to 
keep burning the altar fires of idealism. Ideals are the 
dynamic of progress. So we desire in the country com- 
munity that prevailing ideals shall be those of per- 
sonal morality, of community patriotism, of ambition 
to serve the community and the world. 

No program for community development is com- 
plete that omits to provide ideals. Denmark is prob- 
ably the most efficient agricultural area in the world. 
This efficiency is the result not alone of technical edu- 
cation and of business co-operation, but of an intense 
patriotism that has been fed by an education stressing 
Danish history, music, literature. It might be said that 
the Christianizing process is dependent upon Christian 
ideals applied to the entire program of community 
development. 

Leadership. Let us once more banish from our 
thought the idea that the Christian church is the only _ 
agency of Christianization. Whether other agencies 
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Christianize or not is largely a matter of what they 
strive for and the spirit in which they strive. ‘The 
school, for example, may minister either to materialism 
or spirituality. Without much change in curriculum, 
in method, in machinery, it may, on the one hand, tend 
to paganism, or, on the other hand, tend to Christian- 
ization. What we need in the rural community is the 
leadership of both institutions and persons, in what we 
are unfortunately pleased to call the secular interests 
of life, moved by the Christian spirit and inculcating the 
application of the Christian principle. So that in the 
process of Christianizing the rural community we will 
rely mightily upon the school, upon the farmers’ organ- 
ization, upon the community club or council, upon every 
possible agency that has a real work to do. We will 
encourage these agencies, but we will seek to stimulate 
their capacities in such a way that they will openly 
avow and really apply the Christian spirit and teach- 
ing to the immediate objects which they have in view. 
It is a narrow view of the Christianizing process to 
think that it consists wholly in worship; it consists also 
in work, and in piay, and in love. And so we want to 
encourage the teacher, the officer of the Grange, the 
farm bureau project leader, the doctor, the banker, the 
merchant, the housewife, to take up community activi- 
ties on behalf of the common good of all. We set up 
in our churches oftentimes the legend, “And all ye are 
brethren.” Let us remember that this applies not 
merely to the group gathered within the membership 
of the church, but to every soul in the community. It 
is the brotherhood of the entire community that we are 
to serve. The spirit of brotherhood in all the com- 
munity is the evidence that the community has 
been Christianized. When we are thinking of leader- 
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ship in the development of the program for Christian- 
izing the rural community, let us not take a narrow or 
partisan view. Let us encourage every activity that can 
meet the tests of efficiency and brotherliness. 


The Place of the Church. Having seemed to over- 
stress, perhaps, the place of the so-called secular insti- 
tutions and leaders in Christianizing the rural com- 
munity, let it be said as strongly as possible that the 
Christian church seems to be absolutely indispensable 
in the work of Christianizing the community. The 
church stands, or should stand, for the Christian pro- 
gram and method of personal and community growth. 
It stands, or should stand, for the application of the 
teaching and spirit of its Founder and Leader. It does 
not or should not compromise with the counsels of 
material gain as an end in itself any more than it 
should admit that the work of life is not in itself sacred. 
The church stands for the pure heart and friendly 
spirit, for “invincible good will,” for the common 
good. It believes in “all for each and each for all.” 
The church must be aggressive, not apologetic. It 
must frankly claim leadership, boldly proclaim its pro- 
gram, while it admits its defects, concedes the functions 
of other institutions. It must constantly encourage 
discussions of applied Christianity. It must not shirk 
the investigations of the scientist nor make light of the 
conclusions of the economist. It must rather seek to 
utilize the facts and principles and hypotheses of these 
realms and turn them into Christian channels. The 
great task of the church is to make clear to the world 
what Jesus really was, what He really taught, and how 
that character and that teaching shall be exemplified 
in all human lives and human relationships. 

So the pastor of the church becomes naturally a 
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community leader because the church is seeking com- 
munity development. He ought pre-eminently to be a 
leader, not because he helps in school or in the Grange 
or in the farm bureau, all of which things he should do, 
but because in all of these activities, as well as in the 
work of the church itself, he is both the teacher and 
the exemplar of the Christian spirit. He must keep a 
check both upon the temptation to scatter his energies 
in many activities, and to stand aloof from all activities 
except those that are participated in by the church. 
Thus as the church will lose itself in its ambition to 
serve the community.as a whole, so the pastor will lose 
himself in the task of holding aloft the banner of Chris- 
tian teaching. It isn’t so much that men to-day are 
averse to Christianity; but they are frankly puzzled by 
the application of Christianity to every-day life. Chris- 
tianity must be interpreted to us in a new way simply 
because we have new problems. The Christianizing of 
industry has a parallel in the Christianizing of agricul- 
ture. People must understand what it means to have 
a truly Christian agriculture, a truly Christian com- 
munity development, a truly Christian purpose in all 
the affairs of life, and in all the relationships with 
human beings. This does not in any way minimize the 
need for worship by the individual, that he shall honor 
and magnify his Lord. It rather calls upon him all the 
more because of his loyalty to carry out the redemption 
of the entire community. 


The Larger Community. Whether viewed from 
the economic, the social or the political point of view, 
the strength of rural civilization lies in the local com- 
munity. The development of the local community, if 
possible under Christian leadership, is the great rural 
work. We may not ignore, however, the interests of 
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the farming group as a whole. The agricultural class 
in our population has its group problems, its group 
ideals, its group organizations, its group psychology, 
its group public opinion. Consequently we need to pay 
attention to the general problem of the rights and the 
obligations of the farming class. It is important, there- 
fore, that the Christian forces shall ally themselves with 
the larger rural movements and seek to give them the 
Christian content and inspire them with the Christian 
motive. 

In the large and true sense, the country church 
should be the champion of the farmers. It should 
encourage the farmer to play his part in legislation and 
organization in the economic and social] and _ political 
life of the nation under righteous terms. It should 
encourage him to seek his rights; it should equally 
encourage him to recognize his obligations. So “The 
Great Community” of rural people in the nation as a 
whole is to be thought of as related to Christian leader- 
ship and purpose. 


The World View. So far we have been discussing 
rural America—the Christianizing of the American 
rural community. But if our ambitions to Christianize 
the rural community stop on the shores of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, we have quite failed to compass the 
problem. The need is even greater in many other coun- 
tries than in our own, and part of the task of Christian- 
izing the American rural community is to help Chris- 
tianize rural communities in other lands. 

If, for instance, we consider the argument of mass, 
we find that China has 400,000,000 people within its 
borders—one-fourth of the population of the world. 
Not less than 300,000,000 of these people live in rural 
communities, in farm villages and hamlets. There are 
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said to be not less than 100,000 farm villages and a mil- 
lion farm hamlets in China. These hamlets and villages 
range in size all the way from two or three homes to 
perhaps several hundred. In India it is said that there 
are 750,000 farm villages and that 85 per cent. of 
India’s population is essentially rural. Russia before 
the war had a population of about 180,000,000 people, 
and something like 80 per cent. of these were supposed 
to be in the farm villages. 

In these three countries alone somewhat over half 
the population of the world is living to-day, and of this 
half not less than four-fifths are farmers. Even in the 
great industrial countries like Germany there is still a 
very large agricultural population; France is half 
rural; the United States is 40 per cent. rural. In fact, 
it is more than probable that two-thirds, if not three- 
fourths, of the population of the world is composed of 
farmers or at least of people who live essentially under 
rural conditions. 

If we are to Christianize the world, we must Chris- 
tianize the rural part of the world. If you have a 
Christian urban life and a pagan rural life, you do not 
get a Christian world. So that the first term in the 
world view is just mere numbers—the mass argument. 

But the character of the service rendered by the 
farmer to other people is also an element in our gain- 
ing the world view. The farmer is the guardian of the 
greatest material resource that God has given to man— 
the fertility of the soil. The farmer also is the producer 
of food, and without him the race would starve. His 
task is to use this great soil resource to its maximum 
capacity without diminishing its fertility, and his great 
human service is to supply the urban workers of the 
world with food. This is a Christian service, and it 
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ought to be done in the spirit of service. The farmer 
ought to realize his obligations both to present and 
future generations. He ought to do this work under the 
spell of the ambition to serve and to conserve. This is 
a Christian concept, and it is important to the world 
that the farmer should have this concept. 

We do not need to admit all that some economists 
say concerning the way in which the cities burn up 
human life. There is probably no scientific demon- 
stration of the extent to which the cities of the future 
must depend for rejuvenation upon the supply of fresh 
blood from the countryside. We know, too, that sci- 
ence is constantly making the city more habitable, more 
human. So we must not overdo the argument. But 
we have to remember that if the country is continually 
drained of its strongest and best there will come a time 
when it can no longer supply good material for the city. 
Hence the place of the rural community in serving as 
a breeding ground for strong lives that are to be lived 
in the city is a perpetual argument for trying to make 
those communities essentially Christian. 

And then we have the problem of democracy. We 
are engaged in the task of making life democratic, 
politically and industrially. The process is as slow and 
as sure as the movement of the glacier. While a democ- 
racy must have intelligent leadership and is fully as 
dependent upon the expert as is an autocracy, never- 
theless in the last analysis the successful democracy 
depends upon the power and intelligence of the mass. 
The great obstacle of the democratic government in 
China to-day is the fact that 90 per cent. of the people 
are illiterate. Of course literacy does not insure a 
democracy. But democracy is futile apart from intel- 
ligence. And in the matter of intelligence the mass 
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does count, because in the long run, the mass must 
decide. So that we have every reason for thinking 
that if the huge populations of the earth are to be 
democratic, the rural community must be well organ- 
ized and highly intelligent. If the world in its quest 
for democracy seeks to build on firm foundations, it 
will make sure of the adequate development of the 
rural community. If we are ready to concede that true 
Christianity and real democracy are not far apart, then 
we have an argument for the Christianizing of the rural 
community the world around. 

A world campaign for Christianizing the rural 
community will also make for the interest of peace. 
If we could infuse the spirit of peace into the minds of 
these huge masses of rural people, we would have 
eventually one of the surest guarantees of a reign of 
good will here on earth. We know that some day the 
mass will decide for war or for peace, and the educa- 
tion of the rural peoples of the world to the horrors of 
war and to the underlying terms upon which peace can 
be accepted is one of the great tasks of human leader- 
ship. ‘Thus far, our peace “drives” have been confined 
almost wholly to the people of the cities, to the indus- 
trial and professional classes. The statesmanship of 
peace calls for a widespread and long continued cam- 
paign among the rural communities of the world on 
behalf of world peace. 

If the farmers of the world can learn the habit of 
international co-operation, they will contribute greatly 
to the cause of peace. We need political arrangements 
that will minimize the cause of war and magnify the 
common interest of all, but political arrangements alone 
are futile. They are effective only as they are the 
expression of a habit of international co-operation 
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rather than of competition in industry, in commerce, in 
the development of new areas, in the assistance to infe- 
rior peoples, in education, and in religion itself. We 
must all learn this habit of international co-operation. 
Thus far the farmers of the world have not thought of 
their common interests, their common problems, their 
common contribution to world forces. They begin to 
see the hight. And this process of acquiring the habit 
of international co-operation among the farmers ought 
to be under the leadership of the Christian spirit because 
it is in itself a Christian thing. 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


ForRGIVENESS IS ONE OF THE VERY HIGHEST OF viRTUES. To 
be able to pardon a serious offense willfully committed, so 
that the forgiving one holds no longer a feeling of hate, vin- 
dictiveness or even unfriendliness toward the offender, is a 
sublime moral accomplishment. God’s forgiveness has been a 
difficult problem for those who would try to solve by reason 
the whole question of His relation to men. Such have not 
comprehended, so far as the human mind can do so, the mean- 
ing of God’s holiness or of the sin which offends it. But when 
the subject is examined in the light of the New Testament, it 
is found that forgiveness of sin not only largely determined 
the attitude of men toward Christ during His earthly career, 
but forms the very heart of Christian doctrine. 

Not long ago The Expositor (London) contained an 
article upon The Place of Forgiveness in Christianity, from 
the pen of Professor H. R. Mackintosh of Edinburgh. We 
lift from it a few paragraphs which show anew the profound 
importance of this subject: 


“Of the possible short formulas expressive of the specific 
nature of our religion one certainly would be: Christian 
faith is faith in God who forgives sins through Jesus Christ. 
Soderblom has remarked with point that you can drag the 
idea of Love down to the partially immoral plane of natural 
religions; you cannot so drag the idea of forgiveness. In the 
latter notion there lies a preserving salt which can usually be 
trusted to defy corruption. Forgiveness undoubtedly is one 
of the foci from which it is possible to survey the whole cir- 
cumference of Christian truth, It involves a distinctive view 
of God, of man, of sin, of the universe as supernaturally con- 
stituted, of Jesus. The theologian finds, as he reflects upon 
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other doctrines, that of them all none can keep its uniquely 
Christian tone which has lost touch with this one. 

“The theological importance of the subject flows of course 
from its importance for Christian life. No one can intelli- 
gently take rank as a Christian, in the New Testament sense, 
who has not received the pardon of sin, and who is not con- 
scious that in its impartation something has happened of 
decisive moment for his relations with God. Missionaries have 
often tended to gauge the maturity of the religious life of 
their converts by the earnestness and sincerity of their inter- 
est in forgiveness. 

“To crown all, the forgiveness of sins has a quite funda- 
mental position in the teaching of Jesus. History exhibits no 
prophet or founder of religion who came forward, as He did, 
with the claim to have power from God to remit sin. His con- 
temporaries were clearly aware that in taking up this attitude 
His aim was not merely to announce the objective general 
truth or principle that forgiveness is possible, but also to pre- 
sent Himself as the medium and guarantee of its reality. In 
His person the Kingdom of God is here, and by all higher 
minds of Jewish religion forgiveness had invariably been 
regarded as amongst the chief blessings which the Kingdom 
would include.” 

“True faith may co-exist with temporary color-blindness 
in regard to this or that aspect of the Gospel. But such 
blindness to one of the great thoughts of Christianity cannot 
last, where faith is real; a day comes when the real meaning 
of the thought peals through us for the first time, and every- 
thing has to re-crystallise about it. In the Great War men 
not irreligious woke up abruptly in many instances to the 
Sovereignty of God—the intense reality of Some One Unseen 
in whose protection they could lose themselves, like the eaglets 
nestling under the outstretched pinions of the mother bird. 
Till this discovery had been made, sanity itself was in peril. 
So, too, all religious men who keep a living conscience must 
waken some time, whether slowly or in a flash, to the fact that 
unless they can reach pardoned fellowship with God, all is over 
with their inward life. Up to that point they may have been 
Christians of the half-fledged order, with a faith markedly 
indecisive or embryonic. But now into their twilight religion 
there breaks some fall into gross sin, or contact with a saint, 
or a new awareness that Jesus Christ is present and is look- 
ing them through and through, and making them ashamed. 
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Character, even on the best interpretation, begins to look very 
drab and seedy in the light shining from Him; and they then 
know once for all, without reasoning, that the one thing need- 
ful is to be forgiven less for what they have done than for 
what they are.” 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE Is A DANGEROUS THING, THEY SAY; BUT 
how about a little religion? ‘The church is probably suffer- 
ing more from its spiritually undeveloped members than from 
all other things combined. An appalling proportion of pro- 
fessing Christians go only far enough to observe general moral 
principles and the outward forms of religion; they accom- 
plish nothing for the cause of our Lord. Others have more 
zeal, but lack the spiritual life to match it, so that they 
become one-idea pests. They are always alert to press and 
defend their favorite doctrines, but have so little of the spirit 
of Christ that no one can live with them in peace. It is this 
latter class of whom Dr. Harris E. Kirk speaks, in a sermon 
delivered at Northfield and published in the Record of Chris- 
tian Work, when he says: 


“It is a popular opinion—it is quite erroneous,—that 
religion sometimes makes men bad. We have known people 
of whom it might charitably be said they would be better 
people if they had no religion at all. That seems quite para- 
doxical, but this is what I mean: it is not true to say that 
religion makes men bad; it is that religion brings out the 
defects of our qualities, just as the carbonation of a chemical 
water will bring out its singular taste, sometimes to the point 
of making it unpalatable. If you take ordinary sulphur water 
that you can drink at the spring, and carbonate it at a soda 
fountain, you cannot drink it at all, because the gas tends to 
accentuate the taste. Some men get enough religion to bring 
out the bad side of their character. It sharpens their angu- 
larities and makes them disagreeable, one-sided, cranky and 
fanatic. That only goes to show that when the element of 
religion, of earnestness, is introduced into a man’s character, 
if it does not go deep enough, if it does not take hold of the 
man at the center of his being, the chances are that he will be 
a worse rather than a better man. 

“Some of us are so grieved when we get along in mid-life 
or beyond because we have so little influence over the younger 
generation that we become sour, acidulous, over-critical, and 
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captious. We become in some cases noisily fanatical, and 
allow ourselves to be transformed into gadflies that go around 
trying to sting people into the kingdom of God with frag- 
ments of texts torn from their living relationships. We need 
not wonder at that if we take our eyes off our neighbors and 
look at ourselves in the light of the searching and salutary 
principle revealed in the life of this man. It is not true that 
religion makes a man bad. It is true that religion with reser- 
vations, that is, a determination to be religious up to a cer- 
tain point, tends to exaggerate the defects of our natures and 
so to expose us to temptation. 

“This is the explanation of the failure of all partial 
reforms. Nearly every popular reform—and there never was 
a time when the Christian people of the world, and especially 
of America, needed more to sit down and think this thing 
through,—nearly all popular reforms of a moral sort, or of 
a social sort, are partial reforms, wherein people are wrought 
up to almost hysterical excitement about some one particular 
evil in the community, and all the fighting strength of the com- 
munity is discharged at that thing and in a narrow way; and 
yet the advocacy of perfectly good and perfectly justifiable 
reforms or truths may be vitiated because it does not change 
our inconsistencies. It is very easy to attack the foreign 
growth, it is very difficult to deal with the home-grown sins.” 


THERE IS A VAST DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A MERELY THEOLOGICAL 
Christianity and the Christianity that comes from the new life 
in Christ. This is illustrated by the incident below. Two 
members of a Chinese church had each sought to control it, 
so that the church was seriously split. At a meeting of the 
leaders, under the supervision of the missionary, efforts were 
made to adjust the trouble, but at first to no avail. The 
Watchman-Examiner quotes from the missionary’s letter, 
showing the results when the matter was dealt with in the 
spirit of Christian humility. Not the least important item is 
the effect on outsiders. Says the letter: 

“Every church member was on hand, and a large crowd 
of outsiders not only filled the church but the doors and win- 
dows, and at every knot hole there was an eye. Sing! you 
should have heard those saints sing to drown out the other 
fellow. The old pastor got up, and forgetting texts and 
everything that was written, he just poured out his soul in 
pleading. Instead of listening, and heeding what the good 
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old pastor said, they started in to dispute with one another 
to such an extent that the pastor could not proceed. Finally, 
in humiliation and despair the old pastor broke down and 
cried as if his heart would break. Then happened the most 
marvelous thing I have ever witnessed. A dead silence settled 
over the audience. Every one present seemed to be convicted 
of his own sin. Voluntarily the church members bowed their 
heads, then a good old stone mason, a man formerly of no con- 
sequence, prayed and wept aloud and prayed a prayer that 
absolutely fitted the occasion. When he finished, while most 
of the heads were still bowed, the most proud and ambitious 
old deacon you ever saw got up and started across the church 
to his enemy and said, ‘I have been entirely in the wrong. Can 
you forgive me?’ And the other strong old fighter said, ‘It 
was my fault, forgive me.? There was a good Christian hand- 
shake that went all over the church. There was no song and 
no spoken benediction—no such formalities would fit the case. 
But there were confession and forgiveness and joy with it all. 
* * * As the crowd looked on and saw this manifestation 
of the power of the Spirit working in the lives of their neigh- 
bors, they were astonished and said, ‘The Christian God is a 
living God. For a God who can make a Chinese man confess 
his fault must be a great, powerful, living God.’ ” 


THE GREAT PROBLEM AMONG LIVE CHRISTIAN LEADERS TO-DAY 
is to find how to reach more effectively the consciences of men. 
Most minds and hearts seem impervious to all argument and 
appeal. Sin is certainly no less in evidence than formerly, 
and human nature has not changed. One trouble, and not 
improbably the chief one, is that too much reliance is placed 
upon human effort as the source of conviction. What the 
sinner needs is, not to be faced by the opinions of men, but 
by the utterances of the Almighty. But how is this brought 
about? Let The Expository Times answer: 

“Sir Oliver Lodge will be remembered, not for his scien- 
tific attainments and not for his spiritualistic adventures, but 
for the saying which he uttered some years ago, that the 
modern man is not worrying about his sins. The saying has 
had a mixed reception. Some have flatly contradicted it. 
Some have reluctantly admitted the truth of it, adding that 
it is all the worse for the modern man. But the saying will 
live. And it will live because, with all its exaggeration, it is 
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substantially true. The modern man is not worrying about 
his sins. 

“Why is he not worrying? He has not considered why. 
He has other things to think about. But if he did consider 
he might say that there are two ways of it. There is the 
Greek way which takes life as it comes, and there is the 
Hebrew way which takes life as God gives it. The easier way 
is the Greek way. The Greek does not worry about his sins. 

“It is the Hebrew that worries. And if a man is to 
worry about his sins he must read the Bible. The modern 
man does not read the Bible. A Departmental Committee was 
appointed some time ago by the President of the Board of 
Education to inquire into the position of English in the edu- 
cation of England. The report has been issued. It contains 
a section on the reading of the Bible. After referring to the 
Bible as the grandest thing in English literature, and for five 
centuries or more the most influential, it says: ‘At the present 
time the Bible is probably less widely read and less directly 
influential in our life and literature than it has been at any 
time since the Reformation.’ 

“If that is true it is easy to understand why the modern 
man is not worrying about his sins. In order that he may 
begin again to worry about his sins he must begin again to 


read the Bible.” 


EXTREME EXPERIENCES OF ANY KIND SOMETIMES STRAIN OUT 
the ordinary impressions of life and leave the mind singularly 
open and sensitive to influences not felt in its usual environ- 
ment. It is often noted that men who have passed through 
some great crisis in the pursuit of their regular work have 
borne testimony to a certain sharpening of their spiritual 
sensibilities, so that they read the Bible or prayed or medi- 
tated on religious things in a way much out of their ordinary 
habits. This is illustrated by an experience of the late Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. His book, South, in describing the des- 
perate journey of himself and two companions across South 
Georgia, has this passage: 

“When I look back on those days I have no doubt that 
Providence guided us, not only across those snowfields, but — 
across the storm-white sea that separated Elephant Island 
from our landing place on South Georgia. I know that dur- 
ing that long and racking march of thirty-six hours over the 
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unnamed mountains and glaciers of South Georgia it seemed 
to me often that we were four, not three. I said nothing to 
my companions on the point, but afterwards Worsley said to 
me, ‘Boss, I had a curious feeling on the march that there was 
another person with us.’? Crean confessed to the same idea. 
One feels ‘the dearth of human words, the roughness of mortal 
speech,’ in trying to describe things intangible, but a record 
of our journeys would be incomplete without a reference to a 
subject very near to our hearts.” 


THERE Is NOT LACKING IN THESE DAYS A MORBID TENDENCY TO 
regard Christianity as having failed to supply the remedy 
for the world’s ills. While we may wonder at the superfi- 
ciality of such reasoning, we must not forget that it is capable 
of great mischief, for there are tens of thousands of minds 
that never go any deeper in their thinking than to formulate 
some such assertion. They are enamored of such utterances 
because of their bold and independent sound. Such a state- 
ment as this one, by Dr. J. H. Jowett, comes as a healthful 
antidote to this sort of pessimism: 


“One of the last things I saw before I left the shores of 
England last September was a newspaper placard bearing 
only one item—*The Bankruptcy of Religion!’ Yes, but the 
bankruptcy of what religion? There are many things which 
have gone bankrupt during the last few years. A merely 
nominal Christianity has gone bankrupt. All these have been 
pitilessly exposed, and their lockers have been shown to be 
empty. But Christianity bankrupt? The Christ a bank- 
rupt? Where have His resources ended, and in what dire 
need has His sacrificial blood been used in vain? 

“Men and women, I know that in the august and tremen- 
dous endowment of our own free will we can defy our God, 
and we can shut His saving power out of our lives. But if a 
man refuses to drink of a medicinal spring, have the healing 
waters failed? Is the spring bankrupt because I refuse to 
draw its treasure? Has my Lord lost His redeeming minis- 
try because I encounter Him with a stubborn will? Is Christ 
bankrupt because I refuse His wealth?” 


THERE HAVE BEEN MANY PIECES OF ADVICE OFFERED THE 
pulpit by the pew, and they have covered about everything a 
preacher can be and do. Indeed, one may easily wonder how 
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the preacher can possibly escape the cultivation of such 
abnormal self-consciousness, in the light of so much attention 
to him and his conduct, as to make it impossible for him to 
preach in a detached and impersonal way at all. But, while 
it is often worse than useless to attempt to reshape a man’s 
personality and habits after he has entered the ministry, still 
the pulpit may well heed some of the criticisms addressed to 
it. One of the most important of these deals with the themes 
of sermons. It seems strange that intelligent preachers can 
seriously think of arousing the real interest of men and women 
by some of the things discussed in our pulpits, not to mention 
ministering to their spiritual needs. 

The general manager of the Altoona Tribune read before 
the ministers’ association of that city a paper giving the 
results of his interviews with a hundred laymen more par- 
ticularly respecting what they desired to hear from the pulpit. 
The Lutheran thus gives the substance of the answers he 
received : 


“They want the plain, unadulterated preaching of the 
Gospel, without the prevalent psychological or sensational 
effusions. 

“They want sermons that touch life as we find it to-day, 
and that strike home. 

“They want sermons in which Christ figures as the 
Redeemer to manifest the love of God and to inspire to holy 
living. They want His atoning work set forth as the only 
remedy for sin and the only hope of the sinner, and do not 
care for ‘smart sayings and spectacular performances in the 
pulpit.’ 

“They want sermons that will take them away from their 
worldly cares and worriments and bring them the cheer and 
consolations of the Gospel. ‘The shadow of the Cross is still 
more Dg than all the new theologies about which some men 
rave.’ 

“They want a minister to take a text and ‘then stick to 
it,’ not turn away from it to roam ‘in a ten-acre field.” They 
do not want him to ‘sugar-coat sin’ and make hell meaningless. 
They care little for sensational theories such as ‘How to be 
happy though married.’ 

“They want him to emphasize sins of omission as well as 
sins of commission. They believe that expository and doc- 
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trinal preaching should not altogether go out of fashion. 
One does not like sermons with too many stories or illustra- 
tions or legends. Another likes sermons on Scripture char- 
acters. Another suggests that the preacher should acquaint 
himself enough with his people to know just what kind of mes- 
sage they most need. Another wants him to preach straight 
Biblical truth without fear or favor, and ‘hit us squarely 
between the eyes.’ More than one wants Christ to be the 
center of all preaching.” 


THINGS ARE ACCOMPLISHED BY MEN WHO HAVE STRONG CON- 
victions, men who grasp some essential truth and then apply 
it effectively. Some people rather pride themselves upon never 
coming to a clear decision on anything. A judicial attitude 
of mind is beyond question better than one predisposed to 
jump to a conclusion without reasonable consideration, but 
this does not mean that a person must never be sufficiently 
sure of a belief to commit himself to it. In the matter of 
religion we find a type of believer that remains very open- 
minded with respect to other faiths than its own, explaining 
that we cannot be sure who is right, therefore we should be 
charitable. But such Christianity never puts forward the 
work of the Kingdom. On this point the Presbyterian of the 
South says: 


“Strong convictions are needed in those who attempt to 
do the work of God in the world. What would Paul have been 
able to accomplish but for his decided views? He was as 
charitable to those who did not agree with him as any one need 
be when matters of principle were not involved. But when 
it came to matters of principle, there was no wavering or 
uncertainty. The man who says that one church is as good 
as another, and has no reason for the faith, or lack of faith, 
that is in him, will not accomplish much. Men who accom- 
plish much in the world of business or politics are men of con- 
victions. If a man has not strong convictions on religious 
subjects, it is evident that he has not given the subject much 
consideration.” 


SoMEHOW THE COMPLAINT THAT MANY OF OUR MODERN 
institutions of learning have an influence hostile to Chris- 
tianity will not down. Statistics are constantly being given to 
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show the encouraging number of church members among col- 
lege and university students, yet just as often appear state- 
ments that dampen all our enthusiasm over the figures. Ours 
is a materialistic age, and educational institutions have not 
escaped its touch. The supernatural has small place in the 
modern class room. Dr. Edgar P. Hill, General Secretary of 
the Presbyterian General Board of Education, has recently 
been quoted as accounting in this way for the failure of some 
young men to enter the ministry: 


“The decline in the number of recruits for the ministry 
can also be traced to our institutions of learning. The 
instruction given in many of our colleges and universities is 
calculated to undermine the religious faith of the students. 
An alarming number of professors frankly announce them- 
selves as agnostics or crass materialists. A recent investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that a considerable proportion of lead- 
ing educators had given up their faith in a personal God and 
in a future life.” 


Ir Is NOT WHOLLY DUE TO UNSETTLED FAITH THAT YOUNG MEN 
are avoiding the ministry, whatever may be said about the 
liberal theology of the times. There are some extremely prac- 
tical reasons. One of these is the so-called dead-line—the 
age at which a minister is no longer wanted. Some weeks ago 
The Continent published anonymously a striking statement by 
a retired minister of fifty—an age when in many positions he 
would have just been ready for his best work. The sole objec- 
tion offered against him was his age. 

The church that turns away a fine Christian man and 
good preacher solely on the score of the number of birthdays 
he has celebrated is simply laboring to shorten the supply of 
preachers in its denomination. What young man will not 
think twice before undertaking the long struggle incident to 
college and seminary education, only to enter a profession 
that will hardly pay him enough to live decently, and will con- 
sider him too old to be very effective at forty? After rehears- 
ing his own case, the preacher above referred to gives these 
facts about several others: 


“A few instances not personal to myself may be of inter- 
est and serve to impress. Among my friends is a minister 
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who is a graduate of one of our leading eastern universities, 
a man physically strong, of delightful personality, a ripe 
thinker and a prince of preachers. A few years ago this man 
was rejected by a church as too old—he had reached the 
advanced age of 41. Another minister, a successful one, was 
recommended to a church in a suburb of one of our large 
cities. The inevitable question as to age was promptly asked, 
and when the answer came, ‘45,’ the members of the committee 
decided the matter as promptly and with as little misgiving 
as if the answer had been ‘85.’ I knew still another minister, 
scholarly and of distinguished service, who at 50 said with 
tears, ‘No church will hear me.’ One session when asked to 
consider a man of 51 answered contemptuously, and almost 
angrily, ‘Do you think that we are running a home for old 
men?’ I have known churches to send out their pulpit com- 
mittees instructed to hear no man over 40, and one church put 
the limit as low as 35. 

“What is the result of the attitude thus assumed by the 
churches? When, by any mischance a minister in middle life 
loses his place he is hopelessly out and must seek employment 
in other fields. I am personally acquainted with ministers 
* * * who, physically strong and well, and intellectually 
and spiritually fitted for the work of the pastorate, men of 
college and seminary training, are soliciting subscriptions to 
magazines and church papers, writing life insurance (one such 
has recently published an excellent book), selling bonds, teach- 
ing school, selling automobiles, and raising chickens. Their 
damning sin is that their hair is gray. 

“Of these men the church takes no notice, for them makes 
no provision. But with this prepared material at hand and 
going to waste, the church is urging young men to enter her 
theological seminaries. The church lacks the courage, or the 
honesty, to tell these young men what they must expect. But 
many of them are learning. The sons of ministers know and 
turn away from the work of their fathers as they did not in 
other days. A few years ago there stood in my pulpit an 
able and honored minister who told the people the story of 
his son. One day this son said to his father, ‘Father, I know 
that it has been your desire that I should become a minister. 
It has also been my desire, and, until recently, my purpose. 
But I have decided not to go on to the ministry. It is not 
because I should have to work for a small salary and be poor 
all my life. I am perfectly willing to make a sacrifice, but I 
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am not willing to enter a profession in which I should be 
turned down in my prime.’ 

“What is the remedy? I have none to offer, for I know 
none. I know only that in the church there is a situation 
which brings distress to consecrated ministers, which is tend- 
ing to keep young men out of the Christian ministry, and 
which is seriously affecting the welfare and efficiency of the 
church.” 


THE CHURCHES SHOULD CONTINUE TO TAKE AN ACTIVE INTER- 
est in the spiritual needs of the army and navy. The young 
men who make up our armed forces are in need of the Chris- 
tian message, and have to face temptations and trials in peace 
as well as in war. An exchange gives the number and the 
church affiliations of chaplains in the navy as below, based on 
a register lately issued from Washington: 


“There are eighty-six men in the corps, with one reserve 
chaplain, and one retired chaplain on active duty. The 
denominations which have the largest representation are the 
Roman Catholics, 20; the Methodists, both north and south; 
and the Presbyterians. They are distributed as follows: 
Catholics, 20; Methodists, 18; Presbyterians, 14; Baptists, 
11; Episcopal, 11; Christian, 6; Lutheran, 2; Congrega- 
tional, 1; Reformed, 1; United Brethren, 1; and Christian 
Science, 1. The chaplain corps, on the basis of the present 
enlisted strength of the navy, is about twenty-three men short 
of the quota. If Congress reduces the navy it will have to be 
brought as low as 65,000 before it affects the chaplains now 
holding commissions. According to the present law there 
shall be a chaplain for every 1,250 enlisted men, officers and 
marines.” 


PROTESTANTISM HAS NOT WAKED UP TO THE VAST IMPORTANCE 
of its periodical press. There has never been a time when the 
people of this country were more in need of vigorous, well 
edited, widely circulated, and strongly supported church 
papers. This would be true for patriotic reasons alone, since 
some at least of our secular papers are coming under influ- 
ences that are most un-American. 

The Protestant papers of the past have been too largely 
of the dry, academic stamp, and could not compete in the 
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home with the increasing and extremely attractive popular 
weeklies and monthlies. Fortunately, religious journalism is 
beginning to attract laymen of practical training, and we may 
hope to see it steadily improve. The preacher who persist- 
ently urges his parishioners to take a sound, informing, and 
altogether wholesome church paper is wisely building up his 
own work. ‘This striking endorsement of this idea was 
recently given by a daily newspaper, The Burlington Hawkeye: 

“Many church papers report increased circulation. The 
church at last seems to be waking up to the vital importance 
of enlarging the field of influence of religious periodicals. The 
guiding thought in every church in securing subscriptions 
should be ‘a church paper in every church family.’ It is use- 
less to talk about ‘the power of the press,’ so far as the 
church is concerned, if the religious periodicals are not cir- 
culated and read. Properly handled, religious reading mat- 
ter becomes a powerful weapon for righteousness. Some pas- 
tors realize this great truth and personally press upon their 
congregations the duty, as well as the wholesome benefits, of 
liberal patronage of religious publications. There are other 
pastors who neglect this vital obligation—not wilfully, not 
intentionally, but from failure to comprehend the high values 
of this important adjunct of the pastorate. They need a 
vision of the possibilities of the printed page. 

“Every church, and every church family, should establish 
this permanent rule of the home and of business: 

“1. If only one paper is taken, let that be a church 
paper. Always place it first on the list. 

“2. The vast majority of families in the church are able 
to take more than one periodical. After the church paper 
there is place, and need for, a reliable secular newspaper, daily 
or weekly. It is needed. It is informative, educative, and 
helpful in material interests as well as promotive of good citi- 
zenship. That proposition can stand without argument; it is 
imbedded in human experience and observation. 

“3. A little economy, if need be, a little saving of incon- 
sequential expenditures, will enable almost any self-support- 
ing family to subscribe for a good magazine and buy an occa- 
sional book. All these things enrich the home and tend to 
promote human welfare, and in that sense, correlating with the 


broad purposes of the church, look ahead to the evangelization 
of the world.” 
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No poust MANY A BIBLE STUDENT OF OUR WESTERN WORLD 
has wondered if the language of his version has always the 
same signification to him as to the Oriental who read or heard 
it as his native tongue in the age when it was written. Do its 
figures of speech and its allusions to matters of every-day life 
suggest to the Occidental reader the idea of the writer in all 
its fullness and implications? The more one learns of Orien- 
tal life, the more he feels that, when reading the Bible, we miss 
the finer shades of meaning, the more subtle suggestions, 
because of our different mental attitude and viewpoint, as well 
as our lack of knowledge respecting many things referred to. 

As The Expository Times remarks: “Among the deside- 
rata of our day is a good book on the local colour of the Bible. 
We do not realize how much of the Bible is hidden to us 
because we are Western. We realize only how much is per- 
plexing.” In a further discussion of the subject this monthly 
gives the quotation below, from F. W. Myers, which clearly 
reveals the need of that sympathetic understanding of life 
which so greatly surpasses a cold scholarly handling of the 
barren facts: 


“Tet there be the freest and fullest application of all 
Eastern lights to the interpretation of Scriptural modes of 
thought and feeling, and let men bring to the exposition and 
representation of Scriptural narrative all the knowledge they 
can acquire of nomad, and desert, and Palestinian life; but if 
they do this, and profess to do it, then also must we require 
of them to bring with them too the eastern and southern 
soul—the noble impulses, the deep reverence, the burning love 
and hate—the faith, and freedom, and simplicity—which char- 
acterize the whole being there of Patriarch and Prophet, of 
Warrior, Rhapsodist, and Ruler. Merely to bring antiqua- 
rian and philological learning, however oriental, to the study 
of the Scriptures, while the heart remains modern and north- 
ern, this is not the way to understand them really, either in 
their literal or their spiritual sense. To enter into the mere 
minds and natural feelings of the writers, there is need that 
the frigidity of the scholar be exchanged for the genial nature 
of the dweller in the open sunshine of heaven: and, for all that 
is more than this, no due comprehension of such writings as 
those of either Testament can ever be arrived at without some- 
thing more than a mere knowledge of the external records of 
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man’s life however varied, without a certain experimental spir- 
ituality—a practical personal interest in the great problems 
of universal human nature, and a large sympathy with the 
deepest realities of many souls.” 


THE PAPACY IS FACING THE PRESENT WORLD SITUATION WITH 
most ambitious plans. The common opinion of the new Pope, 
Pius XI, is that he combines a fine and finely trained intellect, 
of the statesman’s type, with great force of character. Hence 
the Roman Catholic world looks to him to accomplish unusual 
things. One of the boldest plans thus far attributed to Pius 
XI is that for bringing back to the Roman fold the millions 
in the Russian Church. He sees in the present chaotic con- 
dition in Russia, and especially in the disorganized state of 
the church, an opportunity to approach the Russian people 
with some hope of finding them in a responsive mood. 

In Nuova Antologia (Rome) A. C. Jemolo has given the 
general outlook from the Catholic viewpoint. From the sum- 
mary of his statement by The American Review of Reviews 
we give this extract, in which will be noted the fact that Cath- 
olicism sees its opportunity in the present spiritual needs of 
the race, as distinct from its intellectual and social needs: 


“The situation of the church in western Europe is not 
menaced by any grave dangers. A radical reaction in France 
is unlikely, neither will Pius XI, sagacious, intelligent, ductile 
and practical as he is, assume an anti-French attitude; this 
is shown by his recent conduct when Papal Nuncio to Poland, 
now so closely allied with France. ‘Those who have remained 
faithful to the Roman Catholic Church in France are quite 
convinced that he will not place any obstacles in the way of a 
reconciliation of Christian precepts with the strongly nation- 
alistic spirit animating French politics to-day. As to Por- 
tugal, the anti-Catholic spirit of radical republicanism seems 
to be overcome, and in Spain, where there has existed much 
opposition to the Catholic Church among the Catalonians, 
who wished to sweep away everything characteristic of the old 
regime, this local opposition will probably be neutralized by 
the influence of French sentiment, which has lately become a 
potent factor in Catalonian politics. 


“After having traversed the most terrible crisis of mod- 


ern history, all the nations, in their depression, are influenced 
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by half-defined hopes of millennial possibilities. It is one of 
those eras in which even the most intelligent are impressed 
with the mighty fatality that rules human progress, and are 
irrisistibly impelled to welcome a faith in the realization of 
vague ideals. This is all the more the case that the economic 
problems seem to defy any solution by the old formulas. The 
Italian writer thinks that such a state of things offers won- 
derful prospects for the success of religious influences, which 
appeal to man’s spiritual nature and touch the very depths 
of his being, and he considers that the Roman Catholic religion 
is the one best fitted to utilize this opportunity, because of its 
great adaptability. 

“Another circumstance which, in the writer’s view, must 
help the Catholic Church is the fall of the Russian Imperial 
Government, the great upholder of the Russian Church, and 
the advent of a government which was at the outset openly 
hostile to this church and has now assumed an attitude of 
unfriendly indifference. The Russian people, robbed of the 
elements of the old faith and convictions, may be the more 
ready to welcome a reunion of the Roman and Russian 


Churches.” 


STATISTICS CAN BE TERRIBLY MISLEADING. THERE ARE 80 
often present factors which cannot be reduced to figures, but 
which are really more significant than the things tabulated. 
Of late some of our religious papers have been pointing out 
from statistics the slow increase of our Catholic population 
as compared to the Protestant. It seems that in ten years, 
from 1906 to 1916, the increase in our population was 17 per 
cent., the growth of the total church-going population 19.6 
per cent., but the growth of the Catholic population was only 
10.6 per cent. 

One Protestant weekly, commenting on these figures, 
remarks: “This shows clearly that the forward movement in 
religion in America is not in the Catholic church.” Yet it 
unconsciously weakens the force of this statement by its very 
next sentence: “The figures in the big cities show for the most 
part a great predominance of Catholic religionists.” Now, it 
is a political axiom that, as go the cities so goes the country. 
The cities are the centers of influence in every department of 
national life, hence their religious complexion is to be reck- 
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oned with in any forward-looking study or plan. Compact, 
well organized, well led minorities can usually deal with mere 
masses, though these masses be vastly superior in numbers. 
The Congregationalist gives this condensation of a recent bit 
of European history which aptly illustrates the point: 


“Latvia is a very small republic, and presumably the 
Roman Catholic officials suppose that whatever it undertakes 
there will not attract attention. But Riga is the capital of 
Latvia, and we can all locate Riga. Out of 185,000 popula- 
tion only about 15,000 are Roman Catholics. The great 
majority of the population of Latvia are Protestants. But 
Rome has decided to create an Archbishopric of Riga, and has 
actually arranged with the government of Latvia, through two 
of its representatives, to maintain its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion out of the public treasury. It would be interesting to 
know what bargain was made. But this, bad as it is, is per- 
haps not the worst in the situation. The proposal is also that 
the Latvian government shall provide a Cathedral Church for 
the Archbishop, and they propose to hand over for that pur- 
pose the Church of St. James, ‘the oldest and largest Lutheran 
church in Riga.’ ‘This building,’ says an American Lutheran 
writer, ‘has been a sort of Lutheran Cathedral for all the dis- 
trict in which Riga stands. For the Protestants of northern 
Europe it is a symbol as precious to their religious life as is 
Independence Hall to the political life of America.’ There is 
in this event a serious lesson. It is not new, indeed. It is 
another conspicuous example of the method of Romanism, 
which is utterly abhorrent to a fundamental spirit of America. 
Any religious body which seeks to promote its interests by use 
of the political machine becomes a menace to pure religion and 
good government. What the Roman Church does in Latvia 
it will do elsewhere—when it is strong enough.” 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT A NEW HISTORY OF THE Unrrep 
States was to be issued under direction of the Knights of 
Columbus has called forth strong objections from the Protes- 
tant press. The point is not the fact that some person or 
organization is going to add another to our present histories 
—anybody has a right to undertake that—but it is the pros- 
pective character of such a history. It is suspected that any- 
thing touching Protestant ideas of religion or patriotism will 
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suffer at the hands of Catholic writers. One reason for suck 
apprehension is found in certain utterances of the Catholic 
press respecting noted American patriots. An exchange 
credits this one about Washington to the Monitor, the 
“family Catholic weekly of New Jersey”: 

“It is extraordinary, really, the way spread-eagle patriots 
sing his praises to-day. Why, if he were alive now, following 
the same moral and political code of his first appearance in 
our midst, what a shining mark he would be for the blue law- 
yers, the reformers, prohibition enforcers, puritans, and the 
whole Camorra of uplifters! George had a strong dislike for 
lawyers, sobriety, moralisms, and genteel poverty. He had a 
pronounced fondness for liquor—he had a still at Mount Ver- 
non—and kept a jug of whiskey handy. He loved money— 
was the richest man in the country—and the speaking power 
of cold cash was his open sesame to self-indulgence. He 
enjoyed profanity more than Scripture, and was not pious in 
spite of being a vestryman in half a hundred churches. He 
never troubled about the private morals of his neighbors, and 
it is whispered his own were not test-proof. If George were 
alive to-day, his address would be Ossining-on-the-Hudson.” 


JUST WHAT IS THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS? "THERE MAY BE 
complete political freedom without moral or commercial free- 
dom. Too often the counting room has much to do with shap- 
ing the editorial policy. We hear continually of the control 
of papers by large “interests,” by political groups, and by 
religious bodies. One of the most recent institutions to bring 
pressure to bear on the daily papers is the Christian Science 
organization. The case cited below, in a quotation from The 
Continent, is not the only thing of the kind of recent occur- 
rence: 

“In Cleveland the local Academy of Medicine makes the 
direct accusation that when a Christian Science practitioner 
by the name of Marriott was recently on trial in a municipal 
court for practicing medicine without a license, the Christian 
Scientists went to the daily newspapers of the city and 
requested that no mention of the trial should be incorporated 
in the court reports of the local press. The Academy of 
Medicine adds, moreover, that the editors consented, and no 
mention of the trial appeared in any newspaper of the city. 
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“On such a representation of affairs the only appropriate 
comment is to say that both the newspapers and the Christian 
Scientists are playing with fire. The editors and the Eddy- 
ites alike needlessly incur public distrust by a folly for which 
there is not even the excuse of self-interest. The question at 
issue before the court was a purely technical one. ‘The charge 
against the defendant involved no moral reflection, and law- 
yers on both sides of the case co-operated to make a record 
that could be referred to the State Supreme Court for final 
decision whether the law under which the practitioner was 
prosecuted constitutes an invasion of religious liberty. The 
publication of the facts should have been quite as likely to 
bring sympathy as discredit to the Scientist cause. 

“But only suspicion and disrespect can be cultivated in 
the popular mind when it is known that Christian Scientists 
take such pains to suppress legitimate news concerning their 
own church. Instinct instantly prompts the suggestion that 
a church so fearful of publicity must have something to con- 
ceal. And on the part of the newspapers such a ready com- 
pliance with a causeless and absurd request must further 
foment the uneasiness felt by many readers who have already 
learned to fear that outside forces, interested in the suppres- 
sion of truth, can exercise an underground censorship over the 
people’s sources of information. Newspapers which consider 
the confidence of the public any part of their assets ought to 
resist indignantly the efforts of any church, whether its 
papacy centers in Rome or in Boston, to manipulate or deflect 
the honest records of straightforward journalism. 

“Telling the truth is proverbially said to shame the devil. 
Anybody, therefore, who doesn’t want the truth told or assists 
in getting a false color into what is told, puts himself in com- 
pany not at all of good repute—especially inappropriate to 
folks who call themselves religious.” 


Tue CHRISTIAN WORLD SEEMS TO BE SLOWLY WAKING TO THE 
seriousness of Mohammedan opposition to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in those regions where the religion of Mohammed is 
strongly entrenched. No opposing faith has so many resem- 
blances to Christianity, such as its monotheism, its founding 
by a unique personality, its one great central book, even its 
claim upon certain Bible characters. Hence the superficial 
observer is apt to think it is capable of supplying the soul 
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needs of the Oriental people who have accepted it and propa- 
gate it. Like Christianity, too, it is possessed of a notable 
missionary zeal. Why then the antagonism of Christianity 
toward it? Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer shows that the two are 
utterly and hopelessly opposed to each other, when he says, 
in The Moslem World: 


“We admit the stupendous strength of the spiritual forces 
that exist and exert their influences in the world of Islam, 
but it is perfectly evident that these forces are incompatible 
in their aims, and irreconcilable in their ideals, with those of 
Christianity. The two religions have always been rivals, not 
allies. That this is unavoidable in the intellectual sphere is 
clear even from a casual perusal of the Koran. Socially, also, 
they are diametrically opposed to each other, both in their 
history and present-day program. Still more are they in con- 
flict because of the deep religious convictions of their votaries. 
The more one studies Moslem life, knows it, and learns to love 
individual Moslems, the more one realizes that at their heart 
and core the two systems of thought and life are irreconci- 
lable. The two may agree to live and let live, but they can not 
merge or speak a common tongue.” 


Dors CHRISTIANITY MAKE FOR HAPPY MARRIAGES? It 
undoubtedly offers to the young everything that contributes 
to pure, loyal, unselfish, loving, and patient character, such 
as should insure a happy married life. But do these qualities 
- become actual motives in the lives that have come under the 
influence and training of the church? Dr. Russell H. Conwell 
has given a favorable answer. We take from The Baptist its 
quotations from Dr. Conwell, with its own comments thereon: 


“In his book, ‘Effective Prayer,’ Russell H. Conwell says 
that the number of marriages in a church in a period like 
twenty-five years will astonish any pastor who investigates the 
matter. He says, ‘As a rule, all people possessed of Chris- 
tian character marry.’ He also says, ‘Religious life and home 
life are twin sisters,’ and adds, ‘Out of the 7,200 who united 
with Grace Church and its missions in the thirty years men- 
tioned, all but twenty-nine have been married.’ Of the more 
than 5,000 marriages occurring in these years, the records 
fail to show one divorce, and so far as can be ascertained, only 
two estrangements have occurred. There is always the pos- 
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sibility that all the facts are not known, but a total of four 
unhappy people out of 10,000 makes something of a record. 

“A true Christian life on the part of individuals, and a 
Christian atmosphere in the home, are the greatest foes of 
divorce.” 


ONE OF THE GROWING DANGERS IN AMERICA JUST NOW, ESPE- 
cially to the young, is that found in narcotic drugs. All sorts 
of devices are used to spread their use among school children, 
and investigators tell some shocking facts, both as to things 
being done by drug addicts and as to the rapidity with which 
the drug habit is spreading in America. Early this year, in 
addressing the Narcotic Drug Control] League conference, 
Bishop Brent said: 


“America has special and grave responsibility in this 
matter. Our early history in relation to opium is clean. 
When England was drugging China we took an ideal stand. 
Later it was America that proposed and carried through the 
international action before alluded to, the full effect of which 
was frustrated by the war. ‘The wise chapter in the Versailles 
Treaty on this subject is the direct fruit of what America 
initiated and has subsequently done. 

“But, alas, America has fallen from her high estate. 
Quick to see noble visions, our history reveals us to be quick 
to relinquish them when they call for sustained effort or inter- 
fere with our self-interest. Of late we have been employed in 
drugging ourselves and our children. Not satisfied with that, 
we who pointed the finger of shame at England for pouring 
Indian opium into China, have been engaged in drugging 
China with morphia. Having suppressed the lesser evil of 
opium smoking, we have actively encouraged the greater evil 
of morphia addiction. We have fallen to the same tempta- 
tion as England of old did, but with deeper guilt upon our 
national conscience because of our higher knowledge. 

“Three things must be done to save the day and redeem 
our fair name. First there must be at home a wise campaign 
of education and warning unless we wish our school children 
to include in their education the abuse of narcotic drugs. 

“Secondly, we must secure wise and strong federal legisla- 
tion, such as England has already put into effect. 

__ “Thirdly, we must maintain steady pressure to secure 
international co-operation in the matter of the supply and dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs. 
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“Our age is commercial and materialistic, more so than 
any preceding age in history. Our ideals are our amusement 
and stimulant rather than our beacon light and guide. Our 
chief enemy in this fight will be trade interests. Then, too, 
our mode of life is so feverish and abnormal as to raise up a 
formidable army of drug addicts and semi-addicts who will 
devise means of evading law and spreading the evil that has 
conquered them.” 


BOOKS 


Curistian Puiuosopuy* 


This book is misnamed. It should be called Introduction to 
Christian Philosophy, Studies in Christian Philosophy, or 
something of the sort, to indicate the synoptic character of 
the discussion. It is sketchy in all its parts. It reminds one 
of an anecdote told of Hegel. Some indiscreet person asked 
him to give the “gist” of philosophy in fifteen minutes. The 
great philosopher replied: ‘One doesn’t discuss such things 
in fifteen minutes.” One doesn’t discuss Christian philosophy 
in any adequate sense of the term, in one hundred pages. 

This is no reflection upon the value of the book, and no 
depreciation of the usefulness of the suggestions therein made 
toward a Christian philosophy. In fact the brevity, compact- 
ness, and epigrammatic character of the discussion constitute 
a very real element of value in a suggestive and helpful book. 
The book is particularly suggestive, not because it handles 
exhaustively or even adequately any one of the great topics 
with which it deals, but because it shows, so to speak, the 
lines along which a Christian philosophy may reasonably be 
expected to move. Moreover, it is so broad in vision, so sane 
and balanced, and so clearly expressed, that it could be 
expanded just as it stands into a great and permanently sig- 
nificant treatise. In future editions, of which we hope there 
will be many, it would be desirable to bring the title more into 
line with the actual contents of the book. This would clear 


1 Christian Philosophy, by Canon J. Gurnhill, B. A., London and New 
York, 1921. Pp. XII + 100. 
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the way to another work of larger dimensions along the same 
line. 

Canon Gurnhill discusses his theme under three heads: 
Absolute Values, Creative Evolution, and Religion. The 
author points out that the relationship between these subjects 
is not entirely obvious, and states that his “object in writing 
is to show that this connection is a true and real one” (p. vii). 

As a matter of fact the really great value of this little 
book is the clear way in which the author shows that the three 
ideas of “Absolute Values,” “Creative Evolution,” and 
“Religion” reach common ground and become mutually sus- 
taining in the discovery of their relationship to the Absolute 
and Perfect Personality, without which no one of the three has 
any reality or meaning. ‘This is what he says about ‘“Abso- 
lute Values”: 

“YT take it that in themselves Absolute Values are only 
names for ideas of the moral and spiritual order. But even 
ideas are not self-created and causeless. They do not spring 
out of the earth, nor drop down like the rain, from heaven. 
Ought we not rather to regard them as the attributes and 
characteristic expressions of some supreme spiritual person- 
ality? And if so, ought they not to be considered in their 
relation to His Personal Being, and in connection with His 
purpose in Creative Evolution? And the inference seems fair 
and reasonable, that values are not absolute, in themselves, but 
only because they spring from, and are the characteristic 
expressions of the One and Only Absolute Value, which is 
God” (p. 3f). 

Of Creative Evolution he says: “In the human race alone 
has the stream of consciousness been flowing onward and 
upward in ever-increasing volume as the soul of man has 
become more and more conscious of his environment and of 
those absolute values which form such an important part of 
his spiritual environment” (p. 27). He also says: “Under 
the continuous and cumulative action of the process of evolu- 
tion which Professor Bergson terms the Elan Vital, but which 
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we Christians hold to be in reality the work of the Immanent 
Spirit of God, consciousness in man has reached its climax 
so far, not only in the intuitive perception of Absolute Values, 
but in the consciousness of God Himself” (p. 31). By a slight 
modification of his actual words, but not at all of his real 
meaning, the author gives us his idea of religion as consisting 
of “moral, spiritual and religious instincts, intuitions and 
- aspirations which point unmistakably to and can be satisfied 
by nothing less than the existence of a Personal Creative 
Spirit, Transcendent above all things and yet Immanent in all 
things.” 

Now bringing together the author’s three ideas, Absolute 
Values, Creative Evolution, and Religion, we have the follow- 
ing fine example of interweaving: “Absolute Values lead us to 
the contemplation of the Nature and Attributes of the Divine 
Being, the one and only Absolute. In Creative Evolution we 
behold this Being, stepping forth, so to speak, and manifest- 
ing Himself, and His attributes in countless forms of beauty 
and goodness, and calling into existence spirits like Himself 
capable of bearing His image and responding to His love. 
Religion is the subject which is necessarily brought under our 
notice, when we come to consider the relation in which the two 
previous subjects stand to each other, the Creator and the 
Creature, the life-giving Spirit of God, and the life-bearing 
Soul of Man, the Divine and the Human Personalities.” 

These excerpts will serve to introduce the reader into the 
general idea and argument of the book. There are in addi- 
tion certgjn remarks that should be made in order adequately 
to introduce the reader to the discussion. 

1. Canon Gurnhill is not offering a treatise on Christian 
theology—he is working out the essential relationship between 
historical and doctrinal Christianity and what he terms the 
“Spiritual Philosophy.” Since he is not interpreting Chris- 
tianity dogmatically, that is, from within the system, but 
simply reaching it by way of the philosophic approach, we 
should not look for a complete exposition of Christian doc- 
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trine even in outline, but only of certain salient characteristics 
of Christianity which form points of contact with philosophy. 
After summarily stating what he considers the fundamentals 
of Christianity, which he happily terms the “Religion of the 
Incarnation,” he reaches this constructive conclusion: “I ask, 
is there any alternative for the candid enquirer after truth, 
but to confess that, indeed, there is no other name under 
heaven given amongst men, whereby we must be saved, but only 
the Name of the Lord Jesus. Such, I believe, is the main con- 
clusion to which we are brought, by observation and consecu- 
tive logical reasoning upon the two incontestable facts of man 
and his environment” (p. 56f). 

2. Canon Gurnhill uses the term “Creative Evolution” 
in the general sense of Bergson, but wisely throws overboard 
Bergson’s clumsy and unmanageable notion of matter as a 
dead weight upon the upward sweep of life and consciousness 
(see p. 35). He says: “Spirit as the home and source of 
intelligence is supreme. Matter, with its inherent physical 
energy, is but the instrument and material made use of by the 
Creator Spirit for His Self manifestation, for the embodiment 
and expression of His design, and the working out of His 
will” (p. 37). The Canon attempts to mediate between the 
materialist and the spiritualist thus: “The Materialist must 
give up his idea that matter will suffice to account for all the 
forms of energy, all the phenomena and noumena of which we 
are conscious in our varied and complicated environment both 
physical and metaphysical. And the spiritualist must cease 
to regard Matter as a principle in nature, obstructive and 
repressive to the upward tendency and aspiration of spiritual 
life” (p. 44). The author might well have quoted the striking 
words of Louis Agassiz: “A physical fact is as sacred as a 
moral principle.” 


3. The Canon’s doctrine of Evolution is very general 
and deeply theistic. It does not touch upon or even, appar- 
ently, contemplate the vexed questions which center about any 
detailed theory of genetic connections throughout the varied 
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world of life. He thus states his fundamental position which 
he considers thoroughly Biblical: “A gradual method or 
process of creation, which has reached its climax in the soul 
of man, through successive increments of spiritual and psychic 
consciousness, so that it is not untrue to say that man as we 
know him has been made ‘In the image of God’ ” (p. 55). 

The limitation of extreme brevity, which to a certain 
extent hampers the Canon’s work, is seen most clearly in his 
treatment of sin. He makes two statements which demand 
much fuller treatment before we can really understand them, 
to say nothing of subjecting them to criticism. He says that 
the story of the Fall and question of sin and evil generally is 
“one of the mysteries beyond our power of solution and which 
we must accept in faith and humility until we receive more 
light” (p. 55). He also says, that according to revelation, 
“the existence of good and evil are the very condition and 
medium through which we may advance upward to perfec- 
tion” (p. 55). 

The most important single feature of this discussion is 
the clear, emphatic, and convincing way in which the author 
indicates a place for religion in the realm of philosophy. In 
his own words: ‘Religion is the legitimate offspring and the 
very climax of true philosophy. For Religion opens out a 
field for the limitless growth and expansion of that conscious- 
ness which forms the chief characteristic of life, and reaches 
its fullest development, so far, in the spirit and soul of man; 
a field in which he may ever and eternally become more and 
more perceptive and possessed of those Absolute Values which 
are the characteristics of God Himself” (p. 57). 

Any serious attempt, by a competent thinker, to relate 
religious experience, scientific generalization, and philosophic 
reflection so as to resolve doubt and banish contradiction, so 
that mind and heart may make one music, is worthy of all 
appreciation. The book before us deserves such appreciation. 


‘Lovis MattHews SwEET. 
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2 
From THE GREEKS TO DarwIN 


That no one can really understand an idea without studying 
its historical development is a truism which, perhaps, cannot 
too often be repeated or too urgently stressed. The sub-title 
given to the six lectures which go to make up the volume now 
before us is: An outline of the Development of the Evolution 
Idea. The study of this idea from the earliest days of nature- 
philosophy among the Greeks to its culmination in Darwin 
will furnish many a surprise to the reader whose knowledge 
of the subject is confined to current discussion of the popular 
sort. ‘A friend of the reviewer made the remark not long since 
that what most people, who are now earnestly discussing 
evolution pro and con, know about it has been largely learned 
in the last six weeks. The reading of Professor Osborn’s 
book, whether or not it proves convincing one way or the 
other, will inevitably change the outlook and modify the atti- 
tude of any reader who seriously takes it up. To understand 
the meaning of the evolution idea in the light of its history 
is to put oneself on vantage ground in the attempt to come 
to terms with it. The intelligent attitude is not necessarily 
to reject it, or to accept it, but primarily to understand it in 
order that one’s attitude whether affirmative or negative may 
be an enlightened one. 

This book will be of definite assistance in such an under- 
taking as has just been indicated. While Professor Osborn 
never leaves us in doubt as to what he means in using the term 
evolution, he is sufficiently objective in his treatment of the 
development to stimulate our own thinking. It is really a 
history of the evolution idea as such—not merely a discussion 
of Osborn’s idea of evolution. And yet no review of the book 
which aims to be an introduction as well as a critique would 
be complete if it did not forcibly point out that, when all is 
said and done, one’s idea of the significance of this whole 
development, during a period which is summarily described as 


* From the Greeks to Darwin, by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Sc. D. New 
York and London, 1922. Pp. X +259. 
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twenty-four centuries, depends upon one’s view of what “true” 
evolution really is. That is to say, Professor Osborn cannot 
write the history of the evolution idea without arguing for his 
own particular views, because the meaning of the story he tells 
is revealed only when one sees it in relationship to the idea or 
form of the idea which constitutes the culmination of the 
process. If the reader differs with Professor Osborn as to the 
central idea of evolution to which other ideas are subsidiary— 
if, for example, he believes as some scientists undoubtedly do, 
that Darwin and his followers of the type known as Darwin- 
ians represent not the main line of development, but a side- 
line, a tangential curve away from the true center—his whole 
evaluation of the history would necessarily be different. This 
subjective element of judgment cannot be avoided, for we must 
see the history through the eyes of the historian. And we 
must remember that interpreters have differed and still do 
differ as to what constitutes the vital essence even of Dar- 
winism, to say nothing of the evolution idea in general. 

One illustration, out of several which might be chosen, 
will suffice to make this point clear. Darwin himself laid 
great stress upon the idea of development by minute incre- 
ments of organic change through long periods of time. Her- 
bert Spencer held that this idea is absolutely essential to the 
doctrine of evolution itself. Other evolutionists have leaned 
more or less strongly to the notion of sudden change, develop- 
ment by leaps—‘saltatory evolution,” as it is sometimes 
called. It is perfectly evident that one’s idea of the meaning 
of evolution itself, and consequently the meaning of the history 
of its development, will depend in large measure upon whether 
he adopts the one or the other of these two contrasted notions. 
In one case, to take a single point of application, and that an 
extreme one, he would be led, in dealing with the origin of man, 
to John Fiske’s idea of Nature’s “favored primate” fostered 
through “a million years and more” of gradual development. 
In the other case he might be led to trace man’s origin to 
Arthur Thompson’s “anthropoid genius”—appearing at a 
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jump and bridging, by one link, the gap from beast to man. 
The whole theory is changed by such a modification. 

It was intimated, a while back, that the reader of Pro- 
fessor Osborn’s book who is not altogether familiar with the 
history of the evolution idea is likely to meet some surprises 
in his reading. A few of these it might be well to point out. 
The first and greatest is likely to be the antiquity of the gen- 
eral idea of development through modification by descent. 
Professor Osborn begins his first lecture with this striking 
statement: “In the growth of the numerous lesser ideas which 
have converged into the central idea of the history of life by 
Evolution, we find ancient pedigrees for all that we are apt 
to consider modern. Evolution has reached its present full- 
ness by slow additions in twenty-four centuries” (p.1). This 
fact, that the evolution idea in its component parts is very 
ancient, is one of the most significant of all which are brought 
out in the course of the discussion. One of the major tasks 
which the author sets for himself is to measure the continuity 
of thought throughout the whole course of the development, 
to estimate the originality of each contributor to it, and par- 
ticularly to make a just estimate of Darwin’s indebtedness to 
his predecessors. This is no easy task. As the author him- 
self says, “Our difficulty lies in choosing the via media between 
an over-estimate and an under-estimate of actual continuity” 
(p. 246). 

Another surprise to the unaccustomed reader will be to 
discover how many theists, not to say out and out theologians, 
have contributed in one way and another to the advancement 
of the idea of continuity in organic development. Professor 
Osborn puts this matter well when he says in the “Retrospect” 
already quoted: “The Metaphysical environment of the idea 
has been seen shaping itself in the better understanding of the 
relations of Causation, Design and Creation [capitals his], 
while the natural environment has been seen expanding with 
the biological sciences” (p. 246). What needs to be particu- 
larly emphasized here is the fact thus acknowledged that the 
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idea of evolution, historically, has a two-fold environment, 
metaphysical and natural, philosophical and inductive, and— 
the inevitable corollary from this fact—that neither one of 
these two methods of viewing the problem can dispense with 
the other, nor can either one pre-empt the territory of the 
other. The ideas of Causation, Design, and Creation, belong 
and are confined to the metaphysical environment, while the 
biological sciences are similarly restricted to the natural en- 
vironment. To make Design a working substitute for “a 
natural cause of Adaptation” is to mix things which do not 
belong together, to destroy science, and hopelessly to mislead 
thought. To make heredity, variation, natural selection or 
any other “natural cause of Adaptation” a principle which in 
the ultimate interpretation of life excludes Design is an equally 
flagrant offense against intelligent discrimination. 

The third surprise for our hypothetically unsophisticated 
reader will be the discovery that the “idea” of evolution is 
not an idea at all, but a congeries of ideas (see sentence from 
Professor Osborn quoted above). The whole tendency of 
popular discussion, particularly that which goes on more or 
less continuously between scientists and non-scientists, is arti- 
ficially and very misleadingly to simplify the problem. To the 
average person unacquainted with the history of science, evo- 
lution means the “monkey theory”—that and nothing more. 
We are not here and now discussing the truth or falseness of 
the theory in any of its aspects; we are simply constrained to 
point out that evolution is no simplification of phenomena, no 
snapshot at the universe, no shorthand formula for the unifica- 
tion of experience. On the contrary, it is an exceedingly com- 
plex aggregation of separate theories, each one of which deals 
with its own appropriate phenomena and rests upon its own 
incommunicable body of evidence. This complexity is so con- 
spicuous a fact that one is sometimes tempted to look upon 
evolution as simply the problem of nature stated in reverse 
order, in terms of process rather than result. However this 
may be, we are to keep in mind that no really simple definition 
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of evolution—in terms of some one formula or force or cause 
—can possibly be correct. For one thing, it is well-nigh 
impossible for any man to define evolution in such a way as 
to exclude from the definition his own private notions of the 
method of evolution or the factors which have brought it 
about. In fact, a definition of evolution which excludes both 
method and factors would be so general as to be merely an 
introduction to the real matter of discussion. In other words, 
very little of the real content of the evolution idea can be 
included in any definition without changing the definition into 
a treatise. There is no royal road to the understanding of 
evolution because there is no way of reducing it to schematic 
simplicity. 

Another surprise will meet most readers—particularly in 
view of the fact that the book was written by Professor 
Osborn—in the discovery that scientists are rather careful 
in asserting that we have reached anything like finality 
in our understanding of the details of the process of 
development.. Our author says: “To the inquiry: Where 
did life first appear? We find the answer, ‘in the sea,’ given 
by Thales, Anaximander and Maillet; ‘between sea and land,’ 
is the answer of Anaximenes, Diogenes, Democritus and Oken; 
‘from the earth,’ is the solitary answer of Lucretius. Now 
we are too wise to answer it” (p. 247). The last sentence of 
the book is this: “It is also for the future to determine 
whether the predecessors of Darwin and Darwin himself, in 
the principle to which he gave a life of thought, have fully 
answered the old, old problem, or whether we shall look for 
still another Newton in our philosophy of Nature” (p. 250). 

This reticence is the more reassuring in view of the fact, 
abundantly shown in the pages which we have reviewed, that 
scarcely a single subsidiary notion contained in the complex 
evolutionary scheme is accepted without question by all scien- 
tists. This is strikingly true when one passes from the gen- 
eral idea of development about which there is a great measure 
of unanimity to the consideration of the natural factors which 
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are supposed to have brought about the present state of 
variety in the organic world. 

One important consideration which appears more than 
once in Professor Osborn’s book remains to be pointed out in 
this review. It is fatally easy so to broaden the conception 
of evolution as to evacuate it of definite meaning. This is 
emphatically the case when the attempt is made to universalize 
the conception in such a way as to bring all organic processes 
within its sweep and to erect it into a law of nature. It is 
quite true that all living organisms have had a history and an 
ancestry, but to call all that history evolution is to deny con- 
crete meaning to the term. It becomes equivalent to Nature 
herself and an attempt to explain Nature by analysis of the 
thing which is to be explained. Evolution, to mean anything, 
must be confined to the process of change whereby organic 
variety has been derived through an onward and upward trend 
from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. 

An explanation of present varieties through haphazard 
variation means nothing except that survivors have survived 
by virtue of the capacity to survive. It is the improvement 
of organic forms—the onward sweep of the movement, accom- 
panied by a constant unfolding of inwardness, the attainment 
of fitness from the point of view not merely of survival, which 
in itself supplies no standard of valuation, but of complexity 
and beauty, and, most of all, of increased meaning and height- 
ened value—which calls for explanation. The attempt to 
bring everything within the scope of evolution as a part of 
the natural order, and to reduce the process to one of mechan- 
ical adjustment, destroys the hypothesis so far as it may rea- 
sonably be expected to give a real interpretation of the living 
world. Whatever is in nature is, of course, natural, but this 
gives us no hint of an answer to the question as to why it is 
or what it means. For that reason the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, except as a constituent part of a wider and deeper doc- 
trine of creation, has no value whatever except as description. 
As Mr. Balfour has said, any intelligible doctrine of Nature 
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demands not merely wniformity, but ascertainable, rationally 
amenable wniformities by which Nature can be made to give 
an account of herself. This primary demand of reason for a 
Nature doctrine which yields meaning, evolution as such does 
not supply. In fact, Science itself does not yield such a doc- 
trine. As Professor Brooks has wisely said: 

“All writers on the principles of science agree that man 
has as yet discovered nothing except a little of the order of 
nature, and that the reason why events occur in one order 
rather than another, or even why they occur in any order, is 
a mystery to which Nature gives us no answer: for even tf 
natural selection should show that we should have been differ- 
ent if the selective standard had been different, and that this 
order is no more than might have been expected from our his- 
tory, this is no reason why the things we expect should be the 
things that come about” (Foundations of Zoology, p. 300, 
italics mine). 

In other words, Nature supplies no interpretation of her- 
self, and the study of Nature has only served to increase our 
knowledge of the facts which demand explanation. For this 
explanation we must go beyond Nature and acquaint ourselves 
with that invisible and eternal order of which Nature is but 
the visible expression. If the history of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion as told by Professor Osborn teaches anything, it is that 
evolution is but another name for purpose, and that if purpose 
be not admitted the world-process becomes meaningless, and 
all study of it a blind groping in the darkness which is and 
never can be dispelled with light. It is only in His light that 
we can see light anywhere in the world. 


Lovis MattrHews SwEeEtT. 


Tuer WaNDERINGS OF A SPIRITUALIST® 


Not because the wanderer is a spiritualist, but because he is 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, does this book become of interest to 


*The Wanderings of a Spiritualist, by Sir Art’ 
York, 1921. Pp. XV 299. P y Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. New 
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the general public. While its main object is to give an 
account of a spiritualistic mission to Australia and the islands 
of the southern sea, its spiritualistic propaganda is so skil- 
fully sandwiched in between easy descriptions of this fascinat- 
ing region and pungent comments upon every subject which 
happens to cross the horizon of Sir Conan’s mind, that it will 
be read by a much larger group of persons than this ardent 
convert could have hoped to reach with his message had it 
been served up to the public one hundred per cent. pure spirit- 
istic propaganda. 

The reader who expects to find in it some new evidence 
for the reality of spirit communication is destined to be dis- 
appointed, for Sir Conan Doyle is no longer a seeker after 
truth; he has found it, he believes, and his one mission in life 
now is to proclaim this belief to the world and to persuade 
others to accept it. The mission which furnishes the occa- 
sion for this book is the natural outcome of this conviction. 
The Sydney spiritualists phrased his commission thus: 

“You are a specially chosen leader, endowed with power 
to command attention from obdurate minds. We rejoice that 
you are ready to consecrate your life-to the spread of our 
glorious gospel” (p. 249). 

The evidential value of the book is negligible, but its psycho- 
logical value is inestimable. It presents one of the best speci- 
mens of the working of the mind of a distinguished spiritist 
to be found in all spiritdom. This feature is so illuminating 
that it needs to be called to the attention of the reader. 

As the chosen instrument in the hands of God to pro- 
claim to an unbelieving world the reality of spirit communica- 
tion, this modern apostle of a new gospel finds his mission 
seriously hampered by mistaken ideas concerning the nature 
of Christianity. To the great apostle of the old Gospel—St. 
Paul—he lays all the blame for this misunderstanding. Assur- 
ing his readers that originally Christianity was purely spir- 
itualistic, he observes: 


“That he [Jesus] was a highly trained psychic, or as we 
should say, medium, is obvious to anyone who studies the 
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miracles. * * * I cannot doubt also that he chose his 
apostles for their psychic powers. * * * It is clear that 
Peter and James and John were the inner circle of psychics” 


(p. 86). 
Had it not been for the twist which St. Paul put into the 


Gospel this fact would be clearly evident. As the chosen 
instrument in the hands of God to restore this lost truth, it 
becomes his unpleasant duty to displace St. Paul. With a 
temerity unsurpassed he undertakes this contract. The great 
apostle is dismissed from consideration with a few remarks like 
the following: 


“One thing can safely be said of Paul, that he was either 
a bachelor or else was a domestic bully with a very submissive 
wife, or he would never have dared to express his well-known 
views about women. As to his preaching, he had a genius for 
making a clear thing obscure. * * * Apart from his style 
one can reconstruct him as a preacher to the extent that he 
had a powerful voice. * * * He certainly was long-winded 
and probably monotonous in his diction, or he could hardly 
have reduced one of his audience to such a deep sleep that he 
fell out of the window. * * * He was probably short- 
sighted as he mistook the person who addressed him, and had 
his letters usually written for him” (p. 84). 

The person whom his short-sightedness led him to mistake 
was evidently Jesus on the road to Damascus. Having thus 
disposed of Paul the man, he turns his attention to him as an 
apostle of Jesus Christ. Upon this point he remarks: 

“Paul, with his tremendous energy and earnestness, fixed 
Christianity upon the world, but I wonder what Peter and 
those who had actually heard Christ’s words thought about it 
all. We have had Paul’s views about Christ, but we do not 
know Christ’s views about Paul. * * * The simple tenets 
of the carpenter and the fisherman would take strange involved 
forms in such a brain. His epistles are presumably older than 
the gospels, which may, in their simplicity, represent a protest 
against his confused theology” (p. 213). 

After Paul, naturally the historic Christian church 
becomes his greatest obstacle. He pays his respects to this 
at every opportunity. In one place he says: 
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“Personally, I can never remember since I reached man- 
hood feeling myself the better for having gone into one. And 
yet I have been an earnest seeker for truth” (p. 38). 


On ship, because there was nothing else to do, he did 
attend religious service. This is one of his comments: 


“Only last Sunday I shuddered as I listened to the hymns, 
and it amazed me to look around and see the composed faces 
of those who were singing them. Do they think what they 
are singing, or does Faith atrophy some part of the brain?” 


(p. 38). 

After attending another Sunday service where the Psalms 
were read he remarks concerning them: 

“The words must surely offend anyone who considers what 
it is that he is saying—a mixture of most unmanly wailing, 
and spiteful threats. How such literature has been perpetu- 


ated three thousand years, and how it can ever have been 
sacred, is very strange” (p. 240). 


While the religious services of the historic church offend, 
disgust, and irritate him, those of the Spiritualistic church 
are above criticism, so we read this account: 

“Two days before our departure we attended the ordinary 
Sunday service of the Spiritualists at Stanmore Road, which 
appeared to be most reverently and beautifully conducted. 
It is indeed pleasant to be present at a religious service which 
in no way offends one’s taste or one’s reason—which cannot 
always be said, even of Spiritualistic ones” (p. 249). 


When one recalls that seances and communication with 
spirits make up the main feature of these services, this com- 
ment becomes the more remarkable. In Tue Brsuicay 
Review for April, 1920, we presented a short study of spirit- 
ism under the title, The Mediator or a Medium. That the 
two beliefs involved in this title are mutually exclusive was 
pointed out. But it has been necessary to wait for this 
chatty, outspoken Spiritualist to confirm this statement. In 
discussing the religious slant of the Spiritualistic movement 
in England, Sir Conan says: 
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“The movement has admittedly, so far as it is an organ- 
ized religion * * * taken a purely Unitarian turn.” 

Then he adds: 

“This involves no disrespect towards Him Whom they look 
upon as the greatest Spirit who ever trod the earth, but only 
a deep desire to communicate direct without intermediary with 
that tremendous centre of force from and to whom all things 
radiate or return” (p. 20). 

Just how a communication which has to be relayed through 
a medium and a spirit control is considered to be “direct with- 
out intermediary,” is difficult to understand. But it seems to 
be so regarded. In this new religious system the minister 
passes out and the medium takes his place. Of this new ser- 
vant of God he says: 

“I consider that in these days of doubt and sorrow a gen- 
uine professional medium is the most useful member of the 
whole community” (p. 20). 

In another place he says: 

“How much people may miss by cutting themselves away 
from these ministers of grace! In all this opposition to Spir- 
itualism the punishment continually fits the crime” (p. 55). 

What he thinks of clergymen in general he does not con- 
ceal. These pages contain many caustic comments. But 
nothing gives Sir Conan greater pleasure than the accounts 
of some of the seances which he attended at the Australian 
Spiritualistic Rescue Mission. These novel missions are 
devoted to rescuing lost spirits. We are informed that some 
spirits “are so material that they can be reached more easily 
by humanity than by the higher angels.” One of these mis- 
sions conducted by a Mr. Tozer especially impressed him. 
The circle opens very religiously with hymns and prayers, quite 
in the orthodox style; then the medium goes into a trance 
and the spirit control, in this mission a heathen Chinese with 
not much love for clergymen, is in charge. This spirit con- 
trol hunts up lost spirits and brings them back to be saved 
by the spiritualists who conduct the mission. In describing 
these lost spirits Sir Conan says: 
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“As a rule these errant spirits are unknown to fame. 
Often they are clergymen whose bigotry has hindered develop- 
ment” (p. 93). 


It is a curious coincidence that most of the lost spirits 
brought back to be converted during the seances which Sir 
Conan Doyle attended happened to be those of clergymen. 
An Anglican bishop, a Puritan divine, and other less promi- 
nent clergymen furnish the lost ones upon whom the spirit- 
ualists worked. The reader must enjoy the account of one 
of these seances. After the devotional exercises are finished 
the Chinaman spirit control appears and announces that he 
has found a number of lost spirits who would be greatly bene- 
fited by the ministrations of this devout circle. “Send them 
along, please!”? says Mr. Tozer. Whereupon the spirit of a 
clergyman appears, and, looking around, sees that he is in the 
midst of a spiritualistic seance, with a trance medium and 
Chinaman spirit in control. With vehement indignation he 
exclaims: “What is this ribald nonsense?” From this point 
we will let Sir Conan describe what follows: 

“Who are you, friend? says Tozer. ‘My name is Mathew 
Barret. I testified in my life to the Lamb and to Him cruci- 
fied. I ask again: “ What is this ribald nonsense?” ’ ‘It is not 
nonsense, friend. We are here to help you and to teach you 
that you are held down and punished for your narrow ideas, 
and that you cannot progress until they are more charitable.’ 
‘What I preached in life I still believe.’ ‘Tell us, friend, did 
you find it on the other side as you had preached?” ‘What 
do you mean?? ‘Well, did you, for example, see Christ? 
There was an embarrassed silence. ‘No, I did not.’ ‘Have 
you seen the devil?? ‘No, I have not.’ “Then, bethink you, 
friend, that there may be truth in what we teach.’ ‘It is 
against all that I have preached.’ A moment later the China- 
man was back with his rolling head and his wise smile. ‘He 
good man—stupid man. He learn in time. Plenty time before 
him’ ” (p. 138). 

Several seances of this character are given in the book, 
and all without one hint at the humor of the situation. These 
mediums are putting over something upon the clergymen that 
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is even better than Raymond’s visit to the Highest Sphere. 
In a book upon this subject we hope to study the psychology 
of the type of mind that can take all of this so seriously. 

What Sir Conan Doyle gave to the people of Australia 
and not what he got from spiritualistic seances, constitutes 
most of this part of the narrative. Great crowds flocked to 
hear him speak upon this strange subject and to see the spirit 
photos which he exhibited. The mission he pronounces & 
great success. The fact that he made the journey and 
returned home without mishap is evidence that he enjoyed the 
special protection of God. Upon this point he says: 

“Greatly guarded by the higher forces which have, by the 
goodness of Providence, been deputed to help us, we are back 
in dear old London once more. When we look back at the 
30,000 miles which we have traversed, at the complete absence 
of illness, * * * the freedom from all accidents, the undis- 
turbed and entirely successful series of lectures, the financial 
success won for the cause, * * * we should be stocks and 
stones if we did not realize that we have been the direct instru- 
ments of God in a cause upon which He has set His visible seal. 
There let it rest. If He be with us, who is against us?’ 
(p. 299). 

Only in a chatty, go-as-you-please narrative like this book 
can one learn so much concerning the true character of a gen- 
uine spiritist. The writer is off his intellectual guard, and 
permits the student of this subject to get snapshots of his 
mental and spiritual processes which could not be obtained 
in any other way. The more we know about spiritists the less 
there is left to puzzle us in spiritism. From this angle this 
book is a valuable contribution to the understanding of this 


subject. 
J ALBERT CLARKE WyckoFF. 


